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ABSTRACT 



In 1989, the Texas State Board of Education undertook 



the responsibility for developing a 4-year plan and for establishing 
a vision for education that extends into the next century. This 
document contains the goals for education established by the 71st 
Texas legislature. The mission of public education in Texas is for it 
to be characterized by quality, equity, and accountability. 
Policyma)ters envision a state whose first priority is children. To 
meet the challenges, the board established nine general ^oals. These 
fall under the headings of student learning, curriculum and programs., 
personnel, organization and management, finance, parent 
responsibility, community and business partnerships, research 
development and evaluation, and communications. A review of the 
social and economic conditions of Texas precedes a statistical 
analysis. For each general goal, specific legislatuve and state goals 
are listed. An outline describes the action steps to be ta)ten to meet 
these goals and objectives at the state, regional, and local levels. 
Procedures for evaluation that form a critical yardstick of 
achievement in measuring performance are identified. Finally the 
national goals for education, how the plan was developed, and a 
compliance statement are given. Several bar graphs are included. 
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TO MEMBERS OF THE LEGISIATURE AND CITIZENS OF TEXAS: 

When the State Board of Education assumed office In January 
1989 , members undertook the responsibility for developing a 
four-year plan and for establishing a vision for education 
that would extend past the decade Into the next century « 

In overseeing the development of this Long- Range Plan for 
Public Education for 1991-1995, the State Board of Education 
forged new approaches « These rely on: 

■ expanding the ability of teachers and other local 
personnel who work directly with students to make 
decisions » 

■ encouraging schools to develop innovative 
programs that prepare all of Texas' students for 
work and learning after school, and 

■ urging parents, communities , other public 
agencies, and the private sector to share 
responsibility for nurturing Texas' future 
citizens t workers, and leaders « 

Quality, Equity, Accountability: Texas State Board of 
Education Long-Range Plan for Public Education, 1991-1995, 
mandated by Texas Education Code §11 « 26(b), contains the 
goals for education established by the 71st Texas 
Legislature « 

On behalf of the State 3oard of Education, I commend to yo\x 
this Long'Range Plan. 

Respectfully submitted, 




Carolyn Hot«a 
State Board of Education 
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Prefece 



ANYONE WHO CARES about the economic prosperity and 
social well-being of Texas cares about public education. Texans 
have always held their schools in high regard, but in recent years 
momentum has been growing to make education the state's first 
priority. 

As we proceed into the nineties, we have an unprecedented 
opportunity to make giant strides in improving our schools. This 
Long-Range Plan indicates the needs, proposes actions, and offers a 
yardstick for measuring results. It represents the best thinking of 
hundreds of parents, teachers, principals* employers, and commu- 
nity leaders throughout the state. 

In our view, three issues confront us: quality, equity, and account- 
ability. Quality refers to how well our schools equip our children 
with the skills and knowledge they need to compete and cooperate 
with their counterparts around the globe. Equity proposes that 
evprv Texas child should have a fair chance at the schoolhouse 
door. Accountability asks whether we are getting our money's 
worth. The schools cannot be alone in grappling with these issues. 
We need the cooperation, ideas, and resources of parents, busi- 
nesses, government agencies, and community organizations. 

As we move forward in achieving quality, equity, and accountability 
in public education, we are reminded of the words of Glenn T. 
Seaborg, Nobel laureate in chemistry: "^Excellence costs, but in the long 
mn, mediocrity costs far more. 



Emmett J. Conrad, M.D. 

Chairman, Committee on Long-Range Planning 
Texas State Board of Education 



Mission of Public 
Education in Texas 



TEXAS IS MOVINC; toward the 21 si cemurv- amid a period of 
dramatic change in tlic economic conditions ofbotli tlie state and 
the nation. The edncational system of the state sliares responsibil- 
ity with families for preparing young Texans to live and work in this 
changing future. 

All students need to be literate. They need to develop essential 
academic skills and to acquire a knowledge base on which to build 
lifelong learning. All stud, nts will be taught a core curriculinn of 
reading. English language arts, mathematics, science, foreign 
language, social studies, fine arts, health, phvsical education, and 
technological literacy. All students will acquire a knowledge of 
cili/enship and economic responsibilities and an appreciation of 
our common American heritage including its nuilticultural rich- 
ness. To the full extent of their individual abilities, students will be 
provided the opportunity to develop the abilitv to think logicallv, 
independentlv. and creatively and to cDmnumicate effectivelv. 
Siudems will be provided the opportunity to develop vocational 
skills and to apply knowledge to life situations. 

The chief responsibility of the education svstcni. working in con- 
cert with [)arents. bu.siness. and the public, is to provide instruction 
and related support to school-aged children. Schools will also be 
centers where learners of all ages can acquire a varietv of academic, 
vocational, and parenting skills so that Texans can better serve 
their conununities, t nhance their local and state econcmiies. and 
prepare their children for formal education. In cooperation with 
the private Sv-ctor and conununiiv colleges and other public institu- 
tions, services are encouraged for all learners f rom infancv u) 
adulthood. 

Educating our children and adults to be productive in a changing 
future necessitates an excellent educational svstem. .\ svstem that 
can accomplish this mission uuist be characterised by quality, 
equity, and actouniability. 
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Instruciion musi bo provided al the hij^licst levels ol* quality • 

* Educational opporiuniiics and resources must be distributed 
with equity lor all students. 

rhe educational s\sieni iniisi maintain accountability lor 
demonstrated results and coniinuous improvement. 

vSuch a svstem will have the vitalitv to prepare our c!iiidren lor the 
dianj^es and the t liallenses of tlie future, a future which will 
belong to tlie educated. 
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The Vision 



THK S TA TE BOARD OF KDUCA TION oHVxas tMuisions a stato 
whosr first prioi itv is its i hildivn. The vision ot this Board ot 
F.diu ation, iluMvtoro. is limited lUMtlu'r to scliools as tlu'V t urrentlv 
I'xist nor to rdiu ation. 

Vhv s(K ictv in wliit h 'Texas' chiUhvn drvrlou into Tt'xas" IcadtM s 
must provide iMirichnuMU and nourishnuMit tor tlu'ir minds and 
bodies, hii^h rxpcr taiions Tor tlu'ir tuturr pt/ttMitial. and rrco]L?ni- 
Mon ot tluMr currrnt diMnands. Such a sociriv will tMisurr that intanl 
and child care arc secure and attentive and that parents have the 
resources to meet their children's intelleeiuah phvsicah and social 
needs. 

Texas schools will welcome children who, because ot iheir experi- 
ences prior to «Miterini^ school, are readv to learn. Thev will provide 
proj^rams to parents who need literacv. job training, and parenting; 
skills. I hev will be located on campuses, conununitv centers, and 
jol) sites. Thev will be equipped with the technoloij;\* that pronu)tes 
etteciive learning aiid etticieni manajti;einent. 

The public educaiion svsumu will take the lead in ensurini; coordi- 
nation aiul provision ot the senices that children and their tamilies 
uvci\ in order tor children to succeed in school. Schools will not 
succeed, however, it thev act alone Attainini; this vision demaruls 
the <*oncerte(l and coordinated dedication not onlv ot educators 
but also ot all ot ihose who interact with children and who share 
responsibilitv tor their i^rowth and welfare. These include parents, 
teachers, and other direct care providers, members of the health 
care, human senices, and judicial and legal .systems at the local 
stale, and federal levels, as well as neighbors, emplovers, and other 
conununitv and business nuMubers. 

This theme of mutual effort on behalf of children penades this 
l.ouir-Rnnirr Plan. Public education is responsible — and will be lield 
accountable — lor providing the nuiltiple appropriate instructional 
environments, effective materials, (lualified staff, and suitable 
facilities that vieUi student achievenuMU. The State Board of Kduca- 
tion recognizes, however, that too manv children enter sch )ol less 
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ready to Icani and less healthy than iheir peers. Too many children 
sulfer from deprivauon and low expeciaiions whic h jeopardize 
their ahiliiy to achieve. The need for common elfbrt is great. 

With this ettbrt. the Texas puhlic education svstem will be one in 
which: 

Schools van' widely in practice, site, and curriculum deliveiy in 
response to the needs ot their students. 

Teachers have ihe responsibility, training, and the resources to 
guide developmetually appropriate instruction efficiently. 

IVitbrmance, rather than process, determines advancement. 

Performance atid sot ioeconomic status are unrelated. 

Adults can enhance their job and life skills. 

The future of Texas — social, economic, and environmental — 
depends upon the (jualitv of its educational system. The quality of 
our lives and that ofOur children requires the strongest possible 
connnitment to this huure. The State Board of Kducation rallies all 

Texans to join in being advocates on l)ehalf of our children. 




Executive Summary 



TEXAS HAS MADE IMPORTANT PR()(;RESS in improNing public 
education in recent years, including increasing revenues, strength- 
ening the state curriculum, improving tests that assess students* 
skills, and raising teacher salaries. At the same time, however. Texas 
faces enormous challenges. Since education lavs the foundation for 
economic prosperity and social well-being. Texas schools must 
equip children with high levels ot knowledge and skills needed to 
compete and cooperate globallv in the 21st rentuiT. Schools must 
hire superior teachers, furnish science laboratories, and make 
other improvements: yet manv districts cannot raise enough local 
revenue even at high tax rates. Furthermore, for schools to do their 
job, children must come readv to learn: however, too manv of them 
live amid poverty, illiteracv. poor health care, alcohol an(i drug 
abuse, and violence. 

To meet the challenges, the State Board of Education has devel- 
oped a long-range plan for 1991-1995. The plan outlines nine 
goals, each with action steps to be taken at state, regional, and local 
levels. Inherent in the steps is a belief that all students can learn. 
Learning occurs when teachers and parents have high expectations 
for all children, regardless of their socioeconomic status or learn- 
ing sivle. Schools should take the lead in ensuring that children 
and families have the senices thev need to succeed in school. 
However, schools cannot act alone. Thev must have the coopera- 
tion of public and private agencies that provide heaUh care, mental 
health services, literacv and job training, child care, law enforce- 
ment, and social work setAices. Schools must also have the active 
support of families, business leaders, government officials, and 
private citi/ens. The I Amg-Ran^e Plmi offers practical, realistic steps 
for achieving academic excellence. The State Board of Education 
rallies all Texans to become advocates for children. 



All students will achieve their full educational potential, (iOAL 1 

STUDENT LEARNING 

State-level actions should eliminate policies that hinder suiderU 
success, implement a plan for reducing the dropout rate, develop 
statewide strategies for improving students* literacv skills, and 
coordinate education with health and social scn i( es statewide. 
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Districts and schools should raist' the achicvciucnt level ot disacl- 
vaiitaijcd students to lhai of other students, work with ihe commu- 
nitv to reduce tlie dropout rate, install foreii^n lani^uajie proi^rams 
in elenientaiA and middle scliools, j)rovi(le parentinjLj; and ear':v 
childhood education i)roij[rai is, and provide or lu'lp lauulies tind 
health care and social senices. 



(iOAl.li 

CURRICULUM AND 
PROGRAMS 



A well-balanced and appropriate curriculum will be provided 
to all students. 

State-level actions should strenijthen the state c in riculuni, provide' 
in( entives for schools to instruct studeins in nontraditional wavs, 
promote proi^ranis to help slower U'arntM s, and revise policies and 
proi^ranis ior students with special needs. 

l)istri( ts and schools should otler a cm riculinn that exccH'ds the 
< ssential elements and proniotes hii^her order tliinkini^ skills, 
provide hilini^ual and mii^rant education semces, instruct 
handicapped students in the least restrictive environnuMU, adapt 
iustru( tion to students* needs, explore" and ivnpUMUent vear-round 
education, *md expand the use ot technoloi^-lxised curriculum. 



(;()Al.:^ 
PERSONNEL 



Qualified and effective personnel will be attracted and 
retained. 



State-level *utions sliould hold liii^li standards tor teachers and 
administrators, increase teacher salaries and career ladder tundini^, 
provide unitonn health l)enetits to .ill school personnel, strenu[tluMi 
tea( her eciucation programs, and increase recruitment. 

Districts and schools should develof) ( omprehensive induction 
proi^rams tor In^i^inniui^ teachers, expand statt development, 
ensure se( uritv and enhance the workiiii^ environment, and en- 
courage talented liii^h s( hool students to enter the teachini^ 
prolession. 

Rei^ional Kduc ation Sen ice Centers should provide conifM ehensivc 
technical assistance and trainini^ to teachers an(i administrators in 
all areas inc hidinii; earlv cliildluxxi education, s( ience, literacv. and 
schooM)ase<l decision making. 
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Kxot uu\f .Sutunum 



fhe organization and management of all levels of the educa- 
tional system will be productive, efficient* and accountable. 

Statc-lrwl actions should piovuU* U-adorship to ilu- c-diu ational 
proct'ss statewide, cooidinatr stati" policies, iiu ivasc local ai'thoiitv 
tor niakiti^ decisions, provide incentives tor districis that greatlv 
improve student pertbrnuince. and accredit schools based on 
pedorinance. 

Di.sti-icis and schools should invol' e stall" and parents in decision 
inaking. identilv rules Utat hinder student a( hievenient and piovide 
alternative proi3[rains. expand traininij; ot school hoard nieinhers. 
and use innovative stratej^ies to encourage etficienc v. 



(,()AL 1 

ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 



The financing of public education will be adequate, equitable, 
and efficient. 

State-level actions should provide huulinir to ensnre that all stu- 
dents in all districts receive an ade(|uate education. huildinK a 
foundation so all students will have access to a (jualitv education 
based on local tax effort. State-level actions sliould also finance 
proj^rains for students with vaninjr ecUicational needs, provide 
funding for facilities, and nianasv the Permanent S( hool l-und lor 
the benefit of public ediu ation. 

Districts and schools should focus bndijetan allocations on instruc- 
tion, coordinate fundini^ from imdtiple sources, and operate 
efficient proijrams that meet studi'nts" needs. 



HNANCE 



Parents will be full partners in the education of their )A1 (*) 

ehudren. PARENT RESPONSIBIUTY 

State-level actions should coordinate state senices for parentinvj 
traininj?. earlv childhood education, and fatnilv literacv. 

Districts and schools should increase connnunication l)etween 
parents and schools, involve parents in school decision tnakins. 
encouraije under-educated parents to take part in literacv pro- 
grams, and provide or help families find after-school and summer 
child care. 
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(fOAL 7 Businesses and other members of the community will be 

COMMUNITY AND partners in the improvement of schools* 

BUSINESS PARTNERSHIPS 

StauMcvcl actions should cMicourage extensive partnerships with 
the private sector and coinnuinity organizations, develop model 
programs to encourage business people and others to serve as 
mentors for students and improve adult and conununity education 
programs. 

Districts and schools should establish partnerships with conununity 
organizations and businesses, expand the use of volunteers and 
private-sector experts, provide adult literacv and otiier programs 
for lifelong learning, and offi^r school facilities for community 
education programs. 



Instruction and administration will be improved through 
reseaixh that identifies creative and effective methods* 

Stati*-l(Ael actions should identifv and investigate critical issues for 
researcli, support innovative programs to determine the most cost- 
effe*ctiv( wavs ot achieving results, dt*velop and evaluate statewide 
echicational technolog)' svstems, and establish multiple measures of 
suideni learning and school eifectiveness. 

Districts aiut schools should develop innovative programs and 
integrate technoK.g\- throughom instruction and management. 



( lOAL \) Communications among all public education interests will be 

COMMUNICATIONS consistent, timely, and effective. 

State-level actions slu)uld disseminate intormation about statewide 
edtKational needs and accompliNhnients to the public, expand 
telecomnumicatious systems, and select for recognition districts or 
scho(,ls that displav oiustanding achievement. 

Districts and schools should disseminate information on local 
echicational needs and progress to ihe connnunitv, acquire and tise 
telecomnnmications systems, and recognize achievemeiu and 
contributions l)y suidents, staff, administrators, parents, and busi- 
nesses. 



(;()Ai.8 

RESEARCH. DEVELOPMENT, 
AND EVAI,UATION 
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Striving Toward Excellence: 



IN AN INFORMATION AGE, knowledge drives the world. The 
knowledge that earlier generations of Texans gained from their 
schooling will not suffice for those who live and work in the 21st 
centurv. The future workers and entreprerieurs of Texas must have 
the ability to think critically, deal with complex electronic technolo- 
gies, and communicate intelligently with people across the globe. 
All Texans. not merely a majority, must be able to adapt to chang- 
ing conditions and learn new skills throughout their lives. Texans 
need the.se .same abilities to participate fully in a democracy and 
lead rich and rewarding lives. 

To e(\u p its young people with i nproved knowledge and skills. 
Texas has taken important steps during the 1980s, including: 

• nearly doubled the total revenues for education to more than 
$14 billion, of which $6 billion comes from state funds; 

• implemented a comprehensive statewide curriculum and 
specified essential elements children must learn; 

• improved tests that assess i tudenls' reading, writing, and math- 
ematics skills; 

• limited cla.ss size to 22 students for children through the fourth 
grade; 

• expanded programs for students with special needs including 
students with handicaps, migrant students, students with lim- 
ited English proficiency, students with reading disabilities, and 
gifted students; 

• nearly doubled average teacher salaries and set up a career 
ladder to reward training, experience,. and performance; 

• revamped teacher training programs, guaranteeing that new 
teachers know their subject area; 

• created alternative certification methods for college graduates 
interested in becoming teachers, increasing the number of 
minority teachers; 

• created prekindergarten programs for disadvantaged four-year- 
olds: 

» instiuited programs to prevent students from leaving school 

before graduation. 
The list goes on. 
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In the 1990s Texas must continue striving toward excellence in 
education. At the same time, Texas fates enormous economic and 
social challenges. Educators realize that learning begins, not at age 
five in a school, hut in infancy in the home. Wlien one of five Texas 
children lives in poverty and one of three Texas babies receives 
inadequate prenatal care, their needs become painf ully evident in 
the classroom. Educators also know that children cannot leave 
social and economic problems at home. Wlien parents are illiter- 
ate, speak little or no English, abuse alcohol and drugs, or use 
violence, children come lo school at a disadvantage in their ability 
to learn • 



The minority population in Texas has grown significantly in recent 
vears. Todav Wliites comprise barely half the students in Texas 
schools. Moreover, the Hispanic enrollment rate is increasing twice 
as fast as the Uliiie rate, and Hispanics will account for half the 
projected increase in students during the 199()s, 



Otfitr 

2.1% 




Enrollment in Texas Schools 

Permit of students by race/ethnicity, 
1989-90 



The growing proportion of minority students appears alongside an 
increasing rate of poverty. Th » povertv rate among Texas children 
rose from 19 percent in 1980 to 23 percent in 1987. In the schools 
poverty translates direcllv into eligibility for the federal school 
limch program. In 1989-90 Texas schools gave free or reduced- 
price Iimches to one of every three students. 
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POPUIATION AND 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 




Striving Toward Excellence: Condition of Education 



\ 




Indication of Poverty Among All Student! 

Percent of all students receiving free or reduced- 
priced lunches in Texas schools, 1989-90 

Poverty lends lo conceniraie among minority groups, as shown by 
the high proportions of minority students receiving free or 
reduced-price lunches. 



109% 
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Indication of Poverty by Rmce/Ethnidty 

Pet cent of students receiving Jne or reduced-price lunches, 1989-90 



Farming and the oil industry have provided abundant jobs to FUTURE JOBS 

thousands of Texas workers in the past. But technological advances 
and global economic events have changed job prospects for future 
workers. Agricultural jobs dropped 26 percent between 1982 and 
1987, and they will probably continue to decline in the years ahead. 
Jobs in oil, gas and other mining areas have also decreased. 

However, jobs in the .service sector, i.e.. clerks, secretaries, accoun- 
tants, stock brokers, bankers, lawyers, insurance agents, govern- 
ment employees, technicians, computer programmers, as well as 
teachers, will expand by more than 22 percent by the turn of the 
century. Experts predict that new jobs in the year 2000 will require 
a work force in which the median level of education is 13.5 years of 
school. In other words, workers will require a high school educa- 
tion plus a year or two of college or technical training. 

The under-educated will not be able to find jobs in the economy of 
the 21st century. 
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SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT Before young people ran take their places in the work force, they 

must complete their education. Finishing school has become 
increasingly difficult, given an environment that often seems to 
abound in drugs, violence, and casual sexual activity. 

Fortunately, the use of illicit drugs such as marijuana and cocaine 
declined among Texas high school students between 1988 and 
1990. Unfortunately, students increased the use of alcohol and 
cigarettes. In fact, 10 percent of students in the seventh through 
twelfth grades said they Vent to class drunk" at least once during 
the school year. 




Any lllicH Drug Al6«bel CiftrtttM 



Use of Controlled Substances 

Percent of Texas students in grades 7-12 reporting use of 
selected substances in the past months 1 988 and 1 990 

Alcohol use not only afiects students' academic penormance and 
behavior but also creates the risk of addiction and death. Nearly 
one-third of Texas high school seniors said they "(h ove drunk" at 
least once during the year, a fact which helps explain why motor 
vehicle accidents form the number one cause of death among 
Texas young people. 

After motor vehicle accidents, the next leading causes of death 
among young people are homicide and suicide. In 1989 more than 
920 young people aged 15 to 24, primarily males, died as a result of 
homicide or suicide in Texas. Although medical science has virtu- 
ally eliminated the threat of poUo and other diseases in childhood, 
children face grave risks from emotional and behavior problems in 
adolescence. 

Police agencies report an increasing number of Texas children 
involved in crime, including traffic otlenses, vandalism drug 
possession, and running away from home. The numbt of juveniles 
(children 10 through 16 years old) arrested in Texas has risen from 
nearly 87,000 in 1982 to more than 108,000 in 1989. Typically, 
Juveniles commit property offenses, but violent crime among 
juveniles is growing. Juvenile arrests account for 12 percent of all 
arrests in Texas. 
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Authorities estimate that by age 17 half of both boys and girls are 
sexually active. Early and irresponsible sexual activity can contrib- 
ute to the spread of diseases, such as AIDS, and can result in un- 
wanted pregnancies. In 1989 more than 1 ,100 babies were born in 
Texas to girls who had not yet reached their fifteenth birthdays. 
These children will start elementary school the year after their 
mothers would normally be expected to finish high school. 

Schools bear the brunt of these social and economic changes, says 
Denis P. Doyle, senior research fellow at the Hudson Institute, 
"because they are the most important institution and influence — 
after the family— in the lives of children." As family values weaken, 
schools become the focus of attention "because we can do some- 
thing with them and about ihcm." 



"The onh way we are going to get people from the sidelines of technobgical (iOAL 1 

illiteracy to the mainstream of technobgical competence is education.. . . What STUDENT LEARNING 

we re focusing on here is more than jmt the interesting economic statistics oj 

the country; were talking about its guts. " 

Henry (^isneros. former mayor. City of San Antonio 

Education has always been pan of the American dream. Education 
allows the immigrant, the farm worker, the inner city dweller to 
climb from the bottom of the economic ladder to the top. During 
the 1980s, Texas students made important gains in academic 
achievement. 
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Gains in Minimum Skills 

Percmt of Texas students passing aU TEAMS tests, 1 986 and 1 990 



Each vear between 1986 and 1990. all third, fifth, seventh, ninth, BASI(> SKILLS TEST 

and eleventh graders in Texas look the Texas Educational Assess- 
ment of Minimum Skills (TEAMS) tests. According to test results, 
roughly three out of four school children in Texas know how to 
read, write, and perform mathematical calculations at a minimum 
level. 
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However, even though the passing rate for TEAMS has improved, 
significant numbers of students do not pass. For example: 

^ 23 percent of Texas high school Juniors, i>., 42,000 students or 
roughly the population of Temple, Texas, cannot expect to 
enter college or succeed in a job that requires minimal literacy 
and compiuation: and 

percent of Texas ninth graders, 88,000 students, cannot 
read, write, or perform the mathematical calculations necessary 
for high school work. 

A further breakdown of test results shows that students least likely 
to pass the TEAMS test have come from minority and low-income 
groups. 
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These shortfalls may worsen in 1990-91 when Texas replaces the 
TEAMS with the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) tests. 
These new tests measure reading, writing, and mathematics at a 
more rigorous le^el and, beginning in the 1992-93 school year, will 
also assess science and social studies knowledge. 



Despite slight improvement in recent years, 1 exas students fall 
behind their peers in other states on college entrance examina- 
tions. In 1989 on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) Texas students 
scored 12 points below the national average on the verbal test and 
14 points below on the mathematics test. 

Minority students overall do not perform as well as Whites. On SAT 
tests taken in 1989, African American students scored an average of 
190 total points below White students, and Hispanic students 
scored roughly 120 total points below Whites. 



COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 



Every day in Texas, nearly 225 students, i.e., about three bus loads, 
leave school and never return. In the 1988-89 school year alone, 
students dropping out of school numbered 82,000 in the seventh 
through twelfth grades. 

In one recent four-year period, 31 percent of all students in the 
seventh through twelfth grades left school before graduation. 
Hispanics had the highest dropout rate: Almost one of every two 
Hispanic high school students left school without earning a di- 
ploma. 
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Dropping out can have disastrous consequences. Most dropouts will 
cam only marginal wages, and many will remain unempiv>yed or 
apply for welfare. Each year's group of dropouts, regardless of 
racial and ethnic group, costs Texas nearly $17 billion in lost 
earnings and tax revenues. 

Prevention efforts must begin long before students enter high 
school. Studies show that children who participate in high quality 
early childhood programs score higher on tests and stay in school 
longer than those without the benefit of such experiences. They 
also have fewer teen pregnancies, fewer arrests, and higher employ- 
ment rates. 

The cost to the taxpayer of such programs ultimately saves from 
three to six times the original investment. "If there is one thin^ we 
have learned about education," says Harold Hodgkinson, director 
of the Institute lor Educational Leadership, "it is that it is easier 
and cheaper to start kids out successfully in the education system 
and keep them at grade level than it is to catch up with remedial 
programs for tenth graders." 



**AJier the Industrial Revolution, factories needed people who could read, 
vrntCy and do a little arithmetic, but most of all follow orders. Today, we 
need people who can think for themselves. 

Gerald Celente, director, Socio-Economic Research 

Institute of America 

Texas schools offer more than 500 courses in the areas of English, 
mathematics, science, history, foreign languages, art, and music. 

In addition to standard courses, the schools oiler an assortment of 
programs that fit different learning needs. Enrollment figures 
appear below. 

• Special education programs - 4 1 2,000 students. These children 
range in age from birth to 21 and include slower learners 
(children whose IQ falls into the 70-89 range), emotionally 
disturbed children, and handicapped children. 

• Prekindergarten programs for four-year-olds - 63,000 students. 
These children come from poor or non-English-speaking 
families; they attend free half-day kindergarten so they can be 
more prepared for regular kindergarten and start school 
successfully. 

• Programs for children with limited English-speaking ability- 
160,000 students. Children who enter Texas public schools may 
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speak one of more than 50 languages, including Spanish, 
Vietnamese, Korean, or Thai, to mention a few. 
Remediation and other services through federally funded 
programs - 372,000 students, usually low achievers. Another 
58,000 students take part in similar programs for migrant 
children. 

Gifted programs - 164,000 students. These students show high 
intellectual ability, creative thinking, or exceptional artistic 
talent. 

• Vocational educauon programs such as auto mechanics, plumb- 
ing, and computer programming - 615,000 students. 

Despite the wide range of courses and programs, lot all students 
have access to them. For example, in 1985-87: 

• More than half the disu-icts in the state showed no enroUmeni 
in at least one of the English courses that districts are required 
to offer, and one-fifth showed no enrollment in required 
mathematics courses. 

• Districts with fewer than 1 ,600 students offered only slightly 
more than half the number of courses that larger districts offer. 
These courses include foreign languages such as German as 
well as specialized science courses such as astronomy and 
geology. 

• In reaching out to enroll migrant students, the schools miss a 
number of eligible individuals. In many cases, schools need to 
strengthen their outreach efforts. 



A good education forms the cornerstone of a strong economy. LITERACY AND CITIZENSHIP 

However, an esumated one-third of adult Texans have not gradu- 
ated from high school and, according to the Texas Literacy Coun- 
cil, are not literate enough to he productive workers. As low-paid or 
unemployed people, they not only suffer from economic hardships 
but also create hardships by paying litde or no taxes. 

In a free society, people must be educated so they can inform 
themselves about the issues and form opinions. Yet, only 67 percent 
of eligible Texans register to vote. Of those registered, fewer than 
65 percent go to the polls for most statewide elections. In fact, in 
one survey of young people 15 to 24 years old, only 12 percent said 
they believe voting is a critical part of citizenship. WTiat does this 
attitude say about the future of a republic? 

A good education also helps people lead ric h and rewarding lives. 
Too many fexans today lead unhealthy lifestyles. They smoke, do 
not exercise enough, and eat foods high in fat and calories. Such 
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habits ( an Irad to illmvss, job absrntctMsm, uiuMnploynivnt, hii?h 
insuraiu c' rusts, and rarlv drath. 

The cumMit currinihini dors not adrquateh equip all vounj; 
people with the literacy and eunceptual skills employers need, the 
( iti/enship skills neeessan to presene a tree socieiv, and ihv sell- 
esteein and sell-responsibilitv essential to a healthv lifeslvle. Fur- 
iherniore, in of'terinij die curriculuin, the schools remain little 
( hanjufed troin a centun a]Ufo when schools were modeled alter 
factories, i.f\, children of ten sit in rows and listen to teacher lec- 
tures. Manv schools still end the diw in mid-afiernoon without 
rei^ard for the hii;h percentaj^e of parents who work outside the 
home. Most schools close durinuf the summer, reflecting the old 
ajufrarian ( alendar, despite a shift to an industrialized economy. The 
world has chanjuft'd, and Texas schools nuisi change with it. 



(iOAT.i 
PERSONNEL 



"U'f onisuler effeciwv iearhi}i^a vital link iu the reform process. The reason 
i\ (leaf: Without frond iearhin^^ other rejonn efforts — school redesigru 
nmiculum refonn — are larfrely hrelnnint. " 

Charles DeRiemer, executive direct! r. Southwestern Bell 

Foundation 



Public schools in Texas employ :i7r),()()() people. Of those, slightlv 
more than four percent work as administrators. Nearlv 62 percent 
sene as professional staff", including teachers, lil)rarians, counsel- 
ors, and nurses. Tlie rtMuaining stall" consist of"< ()oks, secretaries, 
bus drivers, and other workers. 

Teachers represent Sf) percent of professional stafT Too often, 
howeN.M", thev work in unprofessional ctmditioTis. Thev may carr\ a 
heaw work load, teach in decaving buildings, and face direats to 
their phvsical securitv. .\t the same time, thev of ten receive minimal 
j)ay and benefits. For example: 

* hi the five v<"ars between the 11)84-83 and 1989-90 school years, 
the average teacher salar\" in "Texas increased nearly seven 
percent. However, inflation during this period rose twice as fast, 
14 percent. 

* Texas dropped from 21st to :V2nd place in the nation in average 
teacher salaries from 1984-8;) to 1989-90. 
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Texas Ranking by Average Teacher Salary 

Although Texas average teacher salary has risen, Texas ranking among 
states has declined. J 984-85 to 1 989-90 

' Average teacher salaries ranged widely across the state, from 
Si8,t)4() to S34.()78 in 1989-90. 

♦ Benefits packages range across tlie state from slightlv more than 
$200 to SS.oOO a year for a full-time emplovee. 

♦ School districts with low propertv values spend nearlv S 1 .000 
less on each teacher for benehts than do wealthy districts. 

Professionals generally exercise a high level of decision making in 
their work. Teachers, however, often feel bound l)y rules and 
policies over which thev have no control. Furtlu^rmore. thev nuist 
complete scores of forms and records, yet they have little or no 
secretarial support. In a 1988 survev. 61 percent of Texas teachers 
said their paperwork burdens had increased, compared with b2 
percent of teachers nationwide who lelt the same way. 



(iiven these salaries and working conditions, schools often have 
difficulty attracting qualified teachers in critical shortage areas such 
as mathematics and science. The number of beginning teachers in 
Texas grew bv more than 1 1.000 between 1988 and 1989. but 
schools cannot alwavs hire 'he kinds of teachers thev need. 

When unable to find a teacher with the appropriate certification or 
specialization, a district may obtain a permit to hire an individual 
temporarily, usually for a year or two. For example, a district may 
obtain an emergency permit to hire a person to teach high school 
biology as long as the person has a bachelor's degree and 24 
semester hours of biology. Or the district may obtain other kinds of 
permits to enable certified teachers to work in areas in which they 
lack a sufficient number of semester hours. .Mthough permits offer 
schools flexibility in coping with an insufficient supply of qualified 
candidates as well as unexpected enrollment fluctuations and 
sudden resignations, the immoderate use of permits raises ques- 
tions about the quality )f teaching staff. In 1989-90 approximatelv 
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9,600 staff, nearlv five percent of all Texas teachers, held a permit 
to teach. Furthermore, in 25 percent of Texas school districts, at 
least 10 percent of the teachers held permits because they were not 
fully certified. 

In addition to shoruiges of teachers in critical subjects. Texas does 
not have enough minor ^y teachers. For minoritv yoimgsters to 
succeed in school, thev need role models from their own race or 
ethnic group. White children, too, need a portion of their instruc- 
tion from minoritv teachers so thev can form a realistic view of the 
world. Yet, nearlv f our out of five teachers in Texas are Wliite. 
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Preponderance of White Teachers 

Percent of teachers compared to students by race/ethnicity 
in Texas schools, 1 988-89 



The predominance of \Miite teachers shows no sign of abating 
among teachers entering the profession, hi 1988-89. for example, 
nearlv 80 percent of beginning teachers were White, compared 
with less than 10 ;jercent Hispanic and two oercent .African Ameri- 
can. However. Texas has developed an alternative teacher certifica- 
tion rome that .shows promise of recruiting more minoritv teachers, 
l.'nder this method, college graduates undergo concentrated 
training and .serve an internship under a master teacher. In 1989-90 
half of the teacher interns came from minoritv group.s. 

Women teachers outnumber men teachers by more than three to 
one. Kven though women have made advances into associate 
principal and principal positions, men comprise more than ()0 
{.HM cent of administrators and 96 percent of superintendents. 

Kxcellent .schooling requii es excelleiu teachers and administrators. 
.\s slated in lynmtingin Our Children: Bu<iiness and the Public Schools, 
published bv the national Connnittee for Kconomic Development. 
"It is traditional wisdom in the business world that a corporation is 
onlv as good as the people it eniplovs. Similarlv. our .schools can be 
no better than the teachers who .staf f them."' 
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'" The ofily xmy xoere fiohifr to improve our schools— and therefore our 
(oufiDy — is one student at a time, one school at a time, and one school 
wslem al a time, " 

John F, AktMs. chief cxrt utiw ollicci , IBM 

'IVxas public scliools lonn a lar^c\ complex, and oitcn cuinl)crso!nc 
svslctn. F.ven- (lav the scliools open their doors to million 
students. roui;hlv the number orpeoi)le livin^r in the ( ombined 
Houston and Austin metropolitan areas. 

Diversity makes management diificult. Fhe 1, ()()() s( liool districts 
range in si/e from fewer than 20 students to more than 174,()()(). hi 
Tact, six large districts enroll 13 perciMU ol all the students in the 
state. On the other hand, two-fiitbs oi the slate's smallest districts 
serve onlv three perceiu ol all students in Texas. 
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Disparity in Size of Districts 

Percent of students and districts by smalHt, middle, and 
largest disltict groupinfp, 1 988-89 



Hv far, most Texas siudenis attend school in an urban or suburban 
seiiini?. Onlv about oiuMiiih ol Texas students attend school in a 
rural or noiunetropoliian district. 

Just as districts van in the si/e ot their student pojiulations, thev 
also vatT in the si/e of dieir budgets. Yearlv operating expenditure s 
range from S!^r),(H)() in a small district to more than SOT") niillion in 
a large district. Consequently, districts spend monev quite diller- 
entlv. For example, :")() small districts spend nothing on campus 
administration (usuallv on -school districts having a superinten- 
dent but no principal), while the largest districts spend more than 
S4() million on this hmction. 

For the state as a whole, s( hool administration at coums lor ap- 
proximaieh five percent of all expenditures, district ;u Irninistration 
accounts tor six percent, and j)hvsi( al plant costs at count for ten 
percent. Instruction represems just over one-hall Ol all huuls speiu 
statewide. 
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Diversity among districts also includes such factors as proximity to 
urban areas, median family income, property values, and propor- 
tions of minority populations, all of which affect students' back- 
grounds and learning needs. The diversity among and within 
districts casts doubt upon the wisdom of centralized management. 
Instead, educators believe public education must move toward 
greater local autonomy. Increasingly, the district and school will 
adopt a site-based management approach, perhaps using school- 
based decision-making councils comprised of administrators, 
teachers, other staff, and parents. Since school staff and parents 
know local needs and conditions, they need the opportunity to be 
involved in determining the paths set for their children. Further- 
more, if local and state policies hinder student achievement, a 
school should request waivers from laws or regulations and develop 
options that belter meet students' needs. 



ROLES AND As the structure of the education system changes, roles and respon- 

RESPONSIBILITIES sibilities wiil continue to evolve. Generally, however, the schools are 

responsible for student performance and will be held accountable 
through indicators such as student attendance, enrollment in 
required courses, dropouts, graduates, and test scores. The districts 
fulfill management and administrative obligations regarding 
budgets, data collection, and evaluation. 

The 20 Regional Education Service Centers have responsibility for 
helping districts meet media, technology, staff development, data 
reporting, and other needs. The State Board of Education and the 
state education agency establish standards and performance expec- 
tations, set minimal rules to ensure that schools around the state 
adhere to standards, and obtain and provide the resources and 
support that districts and schools need to meet them. The Legisla- 
tive Education Board and the Legislative Budget Board of the 
Texas Legislature have oversight responsibility. 



GOAL 5 "y>0M think education is expensive, try ignorance. " 

FINANCE Derek Bok, president. Harvard University 

Schools cannot respond to the challenges of the 1990s and the 21st 
century if they lack the money to equip science laboratories, buy 
computers, or attract qualified teachers. As a top priority, Texas 
needs to establish a finance system that satisfies the standards of the 
Texas Supreme Court in Edgewood v. Kirby, a lawsuit that showed 
how drastic differences in local property values can lead to unequal 
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school lutuiitii;. hi other words, a child's opportunity to receive a 
(jualitv education must not tlepend on the wealth ol the district in 
which the lamilv lives. 



Ilistorieallv, nianv IVxas schools have sutlered IVoni inadequate 
funding. 

As ot the 1989-90 school vear. l exas ranked :Uth out of the .">() 
states and the District of Cohunhia in reveiuie per pupil. 
' To reach the national averai;e iu per-nupil revenue in 1989-90, 
Texas would have needed an additional S2.2 billion. l o reach 
per-pnpil reveinies ol certain states, IVxas would have needed 
even greater funding. 
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Additional Funds Needed 

Per-pupil revenues required in Texas to reach per-pupil 
revenues in Jive stales, 1989-90 



Districts receive state funds through the Foundation .School Pro 
gram, the method the legislature u.ses to distribute funds to districts 
according to lunding formulas and weights. Fhis method a.ssigns a 
per-pupil cost for a basic education lor regular students; this per- 
pupil cost is known as the "basic allotment." In 1989-90 the basic 
allotment of Sl,477 fell approximately S4 13 below the recom- 
mended accouiuable cost level. 

.Vsa further indication of inadequate hinding in the past, the basic 
allotment remained fixed at $1/350 between 1985-86 and 1988-89. 
As a result, school districts have had to u.se local hmds to pav tor 
mo.st of the cost of implementing the state requirement to limit 
class si/e to 22 children (22:1) in kindeiganeti through fourth 
grade. 
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Senate Bill 1, passed hv the 71 si Texas Lejrislatuie in summer 1990, 
marked an imporiant step toward providing; adequate funciing. For 
example, tlie basic allotment per weij^hted pupil increased from 
SI, 477 to S 1,9 10 in the school years befbre-imd after the bill's 
passajje. iiv 1994-9;") the basic alloiment would increase to S2,128. 
Over five vears, the leijislation would arid a mininunn of*S4 billion 
in state aid tor eduation. By the tiitli year, state aid w(nil(i increase 
no less than S4()0 — and possib' as much as SHOO — per student per 
vear on the averai^e. I he siate nnist coiuimie to meet tlie i^rowinj^ 
need tor adequate funding as it works to satisf constitutional 
requii cmeius lor ecjuilv. 



F.QUm'lN Fl-NDINC; 



On the averaije, schools receive about hallOt all their tunds from 
local properiv taxes. However, siiu e propertv values varv widelv 
trom disirici lo district, the ability to raise local revenue also varies 
widelv. For example, at the state average pro{)eriv tax rate in 198H- 
89. districts in the bottom live perceiu ot propertv wealth could 
generaie onlv S37() per pupil, compared to Sr),:U:i in districts in the 
top live perceiU ot propertv wealth. 



.Vs a result, districts with low propertv values could adopt high tax 
rates and still find it difficult to pav for good schools, while wealthy 
districts could have relatively low tax rates and easily support their 
schools. 
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Inequity in Revenue Generating Ability 

Average revenue per pupil compared with tax 
rates of loivesl; middle-, and highest-wealth 
districts. 1989-90 
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Awrai^es asi(k\ actual rxpcMiditurcs in 1988-89 rancfcd from SL970 
pn- pupil ill some districis to 821.285 per pupil in other distiicts, a 

>rap()rsi9,:iir). 

On tlic sui tair. achieving rquiiv would svvm to hv a itiattrr ol 
distiihuting dollais rcjuallv ainoni^ students across ilie state. How- 
ever, since students' educatioiuil needs vaiv widelv. tlie cost of 
educating them also varies. Specificalh\ the cost of the retjular 
education proirram in 1990-91 is S2,l:^7 per pupih However, special 
education l equires an additional 84,75:^ per [)upiL and vocational 
educatitm. an extra S798. Other special populations also nee<i 
additional tunds* 
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Added Cost of Special Programs 

Cost per pupil in excess of regular per-pupil cost of $2,137 in 1 990-91 

Equitv. then, refers to equal access to resources according to 
students' echicational needs, Anv finant plan that does not take 
into accouiu students* vanning needs will ultimatelv fail the equ'iy 
test, Nothini^ is more inherenUy unequal than the equal treaimenl 
of unequals. 



School facilities have long been a local responsibilitv. Local school FACILITIES 
districts nuist build, maimain, and pav lor almost all parts of the 
scho(d phvsical plant. Approximatelv 850 districis have a total of 
S6.9 billion in debt with annual payn>ems of 595 million. Since 
districts depend on local resources u> meet high capital expendi- 
tures, the wide <iilferences in their revenue-generating capabilities 
again point to glaring inequities in resources available to schools. 
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(luality. liqmts, AccmwiaMits: lAm\^*Rdi\gt Phin fcir Public Kdiuation. 1991-1995 



'One of the thief predictors of young peoples success.,, is their perception oj 
their parents* imoi^e of thenh not necessarily xohat parents believe about them 
but rather xohat they heliexfe their parents beliexfe about them. " 

Stephen CiltMin, HaisinfrSelffieliant Children in a 

Selflndulfrent World IWH 

If childivn aiv to siart school ready lo learn, thev must haw a 
hcaUhv. imrturinj^ home lilV and responsible parents. Inder'd, 
parents are a child's lirsi and most compelling teachers. Pareius 
who spend time reaciin^^, to and plavini? wiiii their children lava 
loundation lor later academic learning and school success. 

l/ntbrtun:»iel\ , nianv Texas children lack a positive and nurturing 
home environment. For ''xample: 

Nearlv one i:i five babies born in Texas e^v h vcar has a single 
nu)ther. 

One third of babies born in Texas each vcar ha\e late or no 
[)renaial care. 

More than iV^O.OOO i>abies t)orn each vear in the United States 
are aflected bv cocaine. 



WORKING P.\RENTS Because of social and economic changes ^'development.s over the 

past 2.*) vears. nuuu mothers have chosen to work outside the 
home. This change means that a declining percentage of presc!iool 
children spend their davs at home with their parents, and fewer 
school-age children come home to parents after school. 

.More than :y\ percent ol the labor iorce in Texas in 1987 were 
parents with ciiildren vounger than 17. 

FortVHMght percent of mothers widi children under age six and 
63 xM cent ol inoihers with children aged six to 17 worked 
(inside the home in 1980: this figure has undoubtedly risen 
since then. 

\\\ estimated :iO,0()() Texas children; vDunger than six c are for 
diemselves while their parents work. 



FAMILY STRESS Economic and .social changes have created tremendous stres.ses for 

Texas families. Families move frequemlv to follow jobs and often 
fmd themselves isolated Irom grandparents and other extended 
familv members who could provide care and support. Parents 
spend long hours working and conuuuiing, leaving little qualitv 
time to spen(i with nr children. .\ lack of role models and train- 
ing in parenting skills leaves manv parems h usirated in coping with 
familv problem.s. Cionsequenilv, many tamilies suf fer violence and 
pain. 



GOAL 6 

PARENT RESPONSIBIUTY 
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Roughlv one ol even- four i liildrcii in the liassrooni comes 
from a faniily affected by alcoliolisni. 

More than (in.OOO cases of diild al)iise are reported anmiallv. 
Children from more tlian lOO.OOO lioiiseliolds ran awav from 
home in 1985. and children from more than 1 1.000 households 
never retiu tied. 



For parents, the role as a child's tirst teacher continues throiij^hoiit 
ihe school vears. Whether thev reali/.e it or not. parents coiivev 
expectations about learninj^ to their children and seive as role 
models throu>rh tlieir work, voiinjr and citi/enslnp responsibilities, 
reading habits, aud efforts to contiiuie leaininj;. I nfortimatelv. 
nuun Texas pareius have not attained the basic literacv skills to 
allow them to help their children effectivelv at home. 

More than torn- million IVxansoidir than l-S have not com- 
pleted hi};h school. More than two million have completed 
fewer than eight years of school. 

The lack of schooling appears in higher proportions among minor- 
ity groups than Whiles. 



.VCONTINl'INC.ROLL 
IN lilVRNINC; 
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Illiteracy of Texas Aduiia 

Percent of (dulls completing fnoer than H and 1 2 
years of school by raa /ethnicity 



During a child's school vears. pn.reius have manv opportunities to 
beconu- involved in education, fa-em', can atteiul parent-teacher 
conferences, encourage children to studv and complete homework, 
and guide their children to behave responsiblv. In addition, par- 
ents can seive as advocates bv volmueeri.ig lo assist with school 
functions and participating in school-based de. ision-making 
couiuils. 



i>ualit\. Equity, AuouniabtUts: ixjiiK-RaiiKt^ Plan tor Public Educaiion. 



The responsibility for education lies not with educators alone. As 
stated in the National (icnernors' Association report. Educating 
America: Stale Strategies for Achieinng the National Education Goais, 
"Parents must be more interested and involved in their children's 
education, and students must accept the challenge of higher 
expectations for achievement/' 



CiOAL 7 

COMMUNITVAND 
BUSIN.ISS PARTNERSHIPS 



""The collaboration between business and schools is (he wave of the future. 
The question is not whether to get involved, but wheti and hoxo. ** 

James D. Robinson III, chief executive officer, 

American Express 



Texas business cares about education. As stated by the Texas 
Business and Education C.oalition, a volunteer initiative of the 
Texas C^hauiber of (commerce, "The abilit\' of Texas to be great as 
well as big is based in part on the capabilities of its work force to 
handle the jobs required in the marketplace," 

As industries choose locations for new, highly technical facilities, 
thev will look for a literate work force that can train for and handle 
meaningful jobs. What will they find? 

In more than 100 counties in Texas in 1980, at least 25 percent 
of the adults were functionallv illiterate, as measured by having 
fewer than eight years of schooling. 

In eight of these counties, more than 45 percent of the popula- 
tion had, at most, completed the eighth grade. 
The unemplovment rate in thf*se counties ranged as high as 44 
percent in 1986. 

Increasingly, employers will look for workers who liave at least a 
high school education. Individuals who drop out of school before 
graduation face a high risk of unemployment as well as povert\. 

The unemployment rate for dropouts is twice that of graduates. 
Each high school dropout will earn an estimated S500,000 less 
over her or his lifetime than a person who graduates. 
Sixty percent of Texas adults who live in poverty have not 
graduated from high school. 

Since racial and ethnic minorities have higher dropout rates thati 
Wliite students, they stand a greater chance of living in poverty* as 
adults. 
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More than one-fiflh of African Americans who drop out ol" 
school do not find jobs. 

More than one-ihird ofHispanics aIio drop out join tlie 
unemployed. 

Aside from concerns about povei iv, social obseiTers worn" aboui 
the link between dropping out and crime. In particular. 85 percent 
ol all hunates in the Texas Department ol Corrections have not 
linished high school. The Stale of Texas spends 1 1 times as much 
every vear to inc arcei ate a person as it would have to educate hei" 
or him. In other words, iinesting in education pays lor it.sell" main- 
times over. 

In contrast to dropping out, school completion generallv brings a 
greater degree ol"eco!U)mic .success. 



$3ijn 




No High Colltgt 

Diploma School Dogrit 



Effect of Schooling on Income 

Median yearly earnings of U.S. 
loorker. by education leveL 198S 



Manv businesses in the state recognize that thev can help 
.strengthen the work force by forming partnerships with schools. 
Methods include a.ssistance with strategy; planning, human re- 
.source development and support, comnuuiications. philanthropv 
and governmeiu relations. For instance, the Texas Busine.ss and 
Education Coalition encouraj^es individual busines.srs to: 

provide iiu entives for disadvantaged vouth to attend college", 
expose students to applications of advanced technologies, and 
support student internships. 

Manv commuiiiiies utilize the schools in overccuning illiteracy and 
improving skills ol the work fbre e. 
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{Hiahty, Equm, affV>Mfiw^/ifv: U)nj{ RiinKe Plan tor Public Kdiuaiion. l*)9l-MWr> 



More tliaii 550 districts participate in providing educational 

services to nearly 22(),0()() undern^ducated adulis. 

More than 100 community education projects flourish in the 

Slate. 

Ultiniatelv. community standards set the level of local academic 
achiev(Mnen!. According lo the l exas Business and Kducaiion 
Coalition. "Improvemems will be made in education wlien commu- 
nities take responsihiiiiv lor their public sdiools seriously, place 
hij^^h value on academic outconu's, mobili/e to work activelv with 
their local sdiools, and idemitV their iiuerests dearlv to political 
leaders." 



% .J ■« M « f /| 
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RESEARCH. DEVELOPMENT, 
AND EVALUATION 



nmi to adopt ihot famous \oah prinaple: So more prizes p)r predict' 
inirrnin. Prizes only p)r huildinij; arks 

I.ouis \\ (ierstntM", chiel exeiutive oihcer. RJR/Nabisco 

In lundini^ public sdiools, taxpayers demand accountability. In 
Texas, the emphasis on accountability lias sliifted from complying 
with rules to a( hieving results. Simply stated, Texas holds the 
schools responsible for eveiv student's learning. In its emphasis on 
perfbi niance, the state will assess outcomes, i.e.. student lest scores, 
enrollments in advanced courses, promotions, and graduation 
rates, in rating and accrediting sdiools. These performance mea- 
sures comprise the .Academic Kxcellence Indicators. High perfor- 
manct^ will bring recognition and rewarils, and low performance 
will bring consequences. 



STATE EFFORTS 



At the stale level, assessment focuses on student and teaclier com- 
petence. For example: 

In re( eni vears. the state has tested 1.4 million students annu- 
allv in basic skills. This number will rise to approximately 2.5 
million in 1991-92 and contMiue lo increase with the full imple- 
mentation of criterion-referenced testing. 
The student testing programs cost approximatelv S7.2 million 
annually. 

• The state tests approximatelv kmc hers annually for 

certification. .According to esiiniau's. an additional 20.()()0 will 
sit for tlie master teacher test. 
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Siaie-level assessment efforts take many other forms as well. For 
example: 

The state evaluates the long-term effectiveness of large state 
and federal programs, including compensat()r\-. special, bilin- 
gual, and gifted and talented education, as well as 
prekindergarten lor four-year olds. 

The state analv/.es the effects of legislation on particular stu- 
dent populations, such as students at risk of dropping out of 
school, and Texas studeius' performance on national tests, 
including the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the American 
College Testing (.ACT) Program. 

The state, in cooperation with school districts and. often. 
Regional Kducation Ser\ice Ceiuers or universities, ccmducts 
pilot studies and demonstrations ot innovative practices. Kx- 
amples include prekindergarten, teacher induction vear. teen 
preguancv programs, and technologv- studies and demonstra- 
tions. 

The state ct)nducts policy rt'scairh to support board and legisla- 
tive decision making. Topics include financial modeling, cost 
projections, data analysis, and policy reviews of such proposals 
as vear-round schools, extended school day and year, restructur- 
ing of middle schools, and pareiual choice in programs and 
sites. 



Colleges and universities focus extensive resources on educational COLi^i^GE AND 
research. For example, colleges and universities often investigate L'NI\TRSITY RESFARCH 
effective practices, critique policies, form evaluation cooperatives 
for schools, and hou.se research instiuites. In many cases, colleges 
conduct u search cooperatively with districts and the state. 

The Center for Kducational Technolog)', a new technolog\' re- 
search and development consortium housed at the University of 
North Texas and the University of Texas at Austin, will develop and 
explore teclnu logy applications in education. The Kducational 
Economic Policy Center (EEPC), a research center established by 
the legislature and housed at the University of Texas at Austin, will 
studv finance and cost-effectiveness issues. The EEPC also will make 
recommendations on the use of the Public Education Development 
Fmul. a speciallv designated fund for innovative programs, and 
review the Academic Excellence Indie: tors. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT EFFORTS Manv school districts conduct pilot studies and evaluate local 

programs and practices. In particular, the state encourages districts 
to investigate rules and laws that hinder student progress and, if 
appropriate, to request waivers and develop alternative programs. 
Districts and schools that receive tlie exeniplar\ designation will 
have considerable latitude in developing such programs. 

Researc h and evaluation play a vital role in improving education in 
Texas. According to one analvst, 'Resean h determines the differ- 
ence between a good idea and an ettective ()rogram." 



(iOAl . 9 "l\7ir/i you take for gtmited, you cannot hnprove. 

COMMUNICATIONS Richard Saul Wurman, Injoyination Anxiety. 1989 



If Texas expects public education to thrive, eveiyone who has a 
stake in it must engage in ongoing and livelv conummicaiions 
about educational issues. Pareius, taxpayers, iiuiustry execiaives, 
college educators, state and local policy makers, teachers, and 
administrators all must tiiui more ways to talk to each other and 
exchange information. 

.\s a critical first step, educators must solicit the perceptions of 
cili/ens in their commimities. These citi/ens vole for school boards 
and bonds, participate in school decision making, and, above all, 
send their children to public schools. National polls, for instance, 
reveal thau 

Foriv percent of the populace grade their local schools with an 
A or B. 

Tweniv-two percent of the public believe that schools have 
improveci in the last five years, but 30 percent believe they have 
declined in quality. 

In the past 20 years, the percentage of parents who would like 
to see their children become teachers has dropped from 75 
percent to just over 50 percent. 

Nearlv 75 percent of the public attributes the problems facing 
education to general societal ccmdiiions rather than to the 
performance of schools themselves. 

Having obtained these perceptions, educators ( an begin to develop 
appropriate comnumication strategies, .\t the school level, adminis- 
trators and teachers use iiuiividual student report cards, parent- 
teacher conferences, and school meetings to comnumicate with 
parents. School districts and local school boards use news releases, 
animal performance reports, newsletters, and hearings to inform 
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the public about local educational neeUs and academic perfor- 
tr.unce. Teachers and administrators share information with each 
other through staff development sessions, professional meeting, s, 
presentations at research gatherings, and journals. The State Board 
of Educauon uses a variety of public announcements, news releases, 
and published reports to inform the public and policv makers 
about statewide educational issues and events. Because citizens are 
dispersed through a vast geographical area and sometimes speak 
languages other than English, communication efforts must be 
flexible and adaptable and employ the latest technolog>'. 



Telecommunications will play an increasing rolo in public edu( a- TF.LECOMMUNICVTIONS 
tion in Texas in the 1990s. Aside from distributing information to 
the public, the state uses telecommunications channels to provide 
courses to students, train staff, and transmit data. Telecommunica- 
tions includes not onlv telephone, television, and radio but also 
electronic computer networks, .satellite, and cable. Districts already 
use these systems extensively. For example: 

More than 650 districts have access to the state electronic mail 
neiwork (TE/V-NET) . Nearly one-half of tho.se districts use the 
network at leasi monthly. 
. Districts u.se the electronic bulletin board 1 1 .000 times a year. 

Through TFA-NET. educators send messages to colleagues, share 
information, conduct surveys and research, and expand instruction 
bevoiid the classroom. The state will expand the .system to accom- 
modate electronic conferences, data bases, on-line course deliverx-. 
teacher support, transmission of forms and applicauons. linking 
with college networks, and. possibly, community access. WTien fully 
funded and implemented, the system will have all districts on-line 
and link an increased number of schools. 

In addition, an integrated telecommunications .system (ITS) will 
expand video, audio, and data iran.smission. 

Since the mid-1980s, increasing munbers of Texas .students have 
enrolled in courses delivered across great distances Wa teleconnnu- 
iiK ui«-iis. For example, students tune in to a television monitor at a 
spei 1 ^ (1 time f or an astronomy course broadcast by satellite; they 
ask (juestions and interact with the teacher through a telephone 
line. In 1990-91 an estimated 3.000 Texas students enrolled in 
approximately 20 distance learning courses offered by five provid- 
ers such as universities and private educational entities. 
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Quotifv. Equity, AccountaliiHty: l^iin-RanRC Plan for Public Education. 1991-1995 



RECOGNITION OF 

OUTSTANDING 

PERFOR\L\NCE 



In addition to improving communications, schools have the right 
to boast about iheir successes and to reward the students, stall", 
businesses, and citizens who excel in their performance. Communi- 
ties can take pride in a number of accoinplishmenis by Texas 
schools. 



Even- year a do/cn or more public schools in Texas receive 
national recognition for exemplary status. 
At the state level. Texas has rewarded nearly 2S() schools for 
improvement in TLX.MS scores and recognized 375 others for 
exemplan' performance. 

Viriuallv all districts and schools recognize outstanding student 
performance. Many districts also recognize outstanding teach- 
ers and other .staff. 



THE 1990s 

AN UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 



With the support and encouraRemenl ol parents. busine.s.ses. and 
conununittes. Texa.s .schools can become outstanding centers ol 
learning, not just for children but for learners of all ages. Indeed, 
the lime is ripe to create a world-class educational .system. 

In the 199()s Texas has an unprecedented opporiimity to create a 
preeminent education svsieni. With that aim in mind, the Slate 
Board of Kducaiion has developed a long-range plan for 1991-1995. 
In developing the plan, the Commitiee on Long-Range Planning 
sought ihe ideas and experience of hundreds of parents, teachers, 
principals, emplovers. and comnumity leaders throughout the 
state. The plan outlines nine goals, each with realistic and 
measureable action steps ihai promise (juality. ecjuity. and 
accountabilitv in Texas schools. 
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Student Learning 



Goal 1 



All students shall have an opportunity to benefit from an LEGISLATIVE GOAL 

appropriate education. The achievement gap between educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students and other populations will be 
closed. Through enhanced dropout prevention efforts, the 
graduation rate will be raised to 95 percent of students who 
enter the seventh grade. The state shall be within national 
norms for student performance. 

All students will achieve their full educational potential. STATE BOARD OF 

EDUCATION GOAL 



1-1 Set increasingly i hullcni^ini? t'XjH'ctations ibr a( adcniic OBJECTIVES 
pcrfonnancc hv all students in Texas schools. 

1-2 Sueni^then a..(l increase the a( (]uisition of literacv, readini^. 
writinii^, sj)ellin.u;. and other comnuuiications skills. 

1-:^ Develop second lanu[uaye skills in all students. 

1-4 C.lo.se the achievement gap between educationallv disadvan- 
tat^ed students and other j)opulations. 

l-f) Support the development of infants and voung children 
through earh childhood education an<l parenting educa- 
tion. 

1-0 Identify and a,s.sist .slower learners to achieve their learning 
potential. 

1-7 Through enhanced dropout prevention efforts, raise the 
graduation rate to 9.') percent of students who enter the 
.seventh grade. 

1-8 Idcruif; and provide appropriate prevention and inter\ei)- 
tion strategies for students with .special needs. 

1-9 Measure student learning through multiple indicators. 
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QuaUty. Equity. Accounlability: lx)ng-Range Plan ior Public Education. 199M995 



STEPS TO MEET THE 
GOAl^ AND OBJECTIVES 

State-level Actions Should 



1, Expand siudeni performance measures and raise standards^ 
including: 

a. Increase the rigor ofsiaie-mandaied lesis ai least every five 
years and develop appropriate standards. In addition to 
measuring students' skills in reading, writing, and math- 
ematics, tests will assess knowledge of science, social studies, 
and foreign languages as well as critical-thinking and 
problem-solving ability. 

b. Adopt a single norm-referenced test for the third through 
eleventh grades, (A norm-referenced test compares stu- 
dents with each other or with a selected **norm" group. By 
contrast, the Texas Educational Assessment of Minimum 
Skills [TEAMS] and Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
[TAAS] tests are criterion-referenced, which means they 
consist of items that relate to specific learning objectives in 
the curriculum,) 

c. Establish nontraditional measures for identifying and 
assessing student potential and performance, such as 
student portfolios, writing samples, and artistic endeavors. 

d. Assess vocational education courses such as auto mechanics, 
plumbing, business computer programming, and retail 
merchandising for their effectiveness in preparing students 
for employment or higher education. 

e. Develop and implement a system of Academic Excellence 
Indicators, i.e., a rating .system for .schools based on student 
performance such as test .scores, graduation rates, and 
college admission test .scores as well as other measures such 
as attendance. 

Develop statewide strategies for improving students' literacy 
and communications skills. These strategies will give special 
attention to at-risk suidents, suidents with special needs such as 
the handicapped and learning disabled, students with limited 
English literacy skills, ethnic and minority students, and young 
children. 

3. Implement foreign language programs, beginning with model 
programs, in elementar\', middle, and high schools. 

4. Kliniinaie educational policies that hinder suideiu success and 
instead implement policies such as flexible schedules and 
flexible advancemeiu. Id(MUiiv laws that contribute to at-risk 
status and propose changes. 
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5. Kxpand early childhood education and parenting programs by: 
a. securing additional state funds that equitably target 

pre' indergarten, kindergarten, and the early elementary 
grades; 

h. establishing a variety of enrlv childhood educaticm models, 
including in-home programs and training for parents of 
infants and young children; 

c. involving parents as a viuil component of all early childhood 
education programs; 

d. adopting appropriate certification and inser\ice training for 
earlv childhood teachers, since they require specific qualifi- 
catitms and skills to work with young children; and 

e. establishing eligibility standards for programs to sene three- 
vear^)lds and implementing a curriculum appropriate to 
their stage of physical, social, and intellectual development. 

(>. Promote tc chniques and programs appropriate for the learning 
stvles of slower learners, i.e., students whose IQ scores fall into 
the 70 to 89 range. 

7. Develop and implement a state plan for reducing the dropout 
rate to not more than five percent of studeiUs wlio enter the 
.sevetuh grade oach year. C:oordinate plans with the private 
.sector and appropriate state programs to keep at-risk students 
from leaving school bef ore graduation. 

8. Coordinate statewide health, mental health, and .social services 
with education. 



1 . lncrea.se the percentages of students who pass the T.VVS tests. Districts and Schools Should 

2. F.nsure that students improve Knglish literacy, reac^ ng. writing, 
spelling, and other communications .skills. 

3. Install foreign language programs successivelv in elemcntarv. 
middle, and high schools. 

4. Raise the achievement level of di.sadvantaged students to that of 
other students by 1997. Identifv and encourage eligible disad- 
vantaged students to enroll in advanced cla.sses. 

3. Kxpand early childhood education bv providing appropriate 
programs for all eligible three-year-old children. Kstablish 
parenting education programs for parents of infants, 
preschoolers, and school-age children. Kstablish innovative 
models such as in-home programs. 
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t). Work with the communiiy and public agenc ies lo implenieni 
flropout prevention and rctoveiT programs. Provide compre- 
hensive education and integrated social ser\'ices for at-risk 
students, including literacy and job training for their parents. 

7. Provide or help lamilies find health care, mental health coun- 
seling, and social sen ices. For example, ii a four-year-old hoy in 
a prekindergarten class has not been vaccinate<l and has no one 
to care for him after school, the school should help the family 
obtain inmiuni/ations and child ( are without delay. Families 
mav need child care b^'fore and alter school, on school holi- 
davs, and during the summer. 

K. Improve the achievement of .special needs students, i.e., tho.se 
who have handicaps or learning di.sahilities, are at risk of failing 
or dropping out, or are educationally di.sadvantaged in some 
wav. Improve achievemeiu bv: 

a. revising identification and as.se.s.sment procedures. 

b. integrating progiams into general district plans and proce- 
dures, and 

c. placing students in main.stream programs to the maximum 
extent po.s.sible or returning siudeius to regular classroom 
instruction as .soon as po.ssible. 

9. Kstablish a system oi campus performance objectives .so that 
each school has local objectives for student achievement. 



Colleges and Universities Should 1 . ( ".onvey expectations that high m hool graduates will have iirst- 

rate literacy and writing skills, foreign language proficiencv, 
and high levels of knowledge in the core curriculum. Work 
cooperatively with .schools to help students meet high expecta- 
tions. 

2. .Vs.sist in developing performance measures lor students. 
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Innovative Program Helps Prevent Dropouts 

Rhoiuia. a KWimi-oUI in Houston. U-tt home alter a tamih aigu- 
lucm and urnt to live with a sister across town. Finding her.seH lree 
oi fainilv rules, she beiran datins^ a string ol voung men and devel- 
oped a habit ol staving out lati'. W ithin a lew nioiuhs. she became 
pregnaiu. .\t lirst the itlea ol having a b.ibv made her the eemer ol 
atteiuion among Irieiuls. but gradualK she began to lace realit\. 
Whether she staved in school or iound a job. she would have to 
find child care, which she could not allord. 11 she ( ai ed lor the 
bal)v her.sell. she would have to li ave school and apply lot wellare. 

Fortunatelv. Rhoiula Ibuiui an imiovative ])rogram that helps iniu-t 
citv children oi)tain seivices that allows them to stav in sehool. W ith 
the help of counselors. Rhoiuia entered a privatelv supported 
home for unwed mothers wlu-ie she received medical ( are aiut 
eotuinued her studies. Hv the time the babv was bom. she had 
arranged to live with an aunt and atteiul an alti-rnative school with 
on-prcmise < hild care. Now. in addition to academic (ouises. she 
takes a paretuing and child development i lass. She warns to gradu- 
ate and obtain a job as a <iemal assistant. 
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Curriculum 
and Programs 



Goal 2 



A well-balanced and appropriate curriculum will be provided LEGISLATIVE GOAL 
to all students. 

A well-balanced and appropriate curriculum will be provided STATE BOARD OF 

to all students. EDUCATION GOAL 



"2-1 Sircn^iluMi \\\v sVMv coiv ( unii iiluin. (vsprt ialh tlir arras ol OBJECTIVES 
lanjyfuaiifr arts, mailirnuitics. si i(MU (\ and social siudit^s. 

li-l! Raise proniolioii aiul liiaduaiion rccjuirrnuMiis. 

'2-:^ IncK^ast* insiruciional liiiu* hv a Irni^tlu'ncd sdiool da\ .uid 

S(iU)(/l \VM\ 

2-4 Dcvcio}) studrtils* t iii/rtiship skills, srll-i ^tcrin. and rrsptn t 
tor olluM s. 

Incorporait* d(*\(*]opnuMUallv appropriate liinluM-ordtM 
ihinkinn skills, lor cxampU*. critical-tlunkiiij^ and prohltMU- 
M)lviiiii[ skilLs. ilirouj^hout tlu* t urriculinn. 

Provide ( areer oppori\inilirs tluougli vocational (*du( aiion. 

2-7 Proxldr special education s(Mvic(\s to iiu*et individual educa- 
tional needs in the U*ast r(*strictive iMuironnient. 

2-S Provid(* appropriate* lani;uai;e and conieui-ar(*a insiru( tion 
to liinited-Knii;lish-prolicient students. 

2-9 I^^ovidt* enriched and adxanced curricula lor jujituul and 
lalented students. 

2-10 Kncouraj^i* healthv litestvles and nu»et students" health 

needs ihrouijh the curriculum and .ippropriate programs. 

2-1 1 Implement appropriate* and challeni;ing pro]y;rams ibr 
students with nuiltipU* It^arnini; iuhmIs. 
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2-12 Provide increased emphasis on the role of homework in the 
instructional process. 

2-13 Provide new textbooks and electronic materials that are 
developmentally appropriate for student learning. 



STEPS TO MEET THE 
GOALS AND OBJECn\'ES 

Sute-level Actions Should 1 • Review and revise the state curriculum, including the essential 

elements, subject/course requirements, requirements for 
promotion and graduation, and other policies and practices. 
Particular actions will include: 

a. Develop curriculum policies to promote literacy and com- 
munications skills so that students can speak well, analyze 
what they read, and write persuasively. 

b. Restructure the science curriculum to prepare all students 
to understand and apply scientific concepts and investiga- 
tive techniques. 

c. Develop strategies for improving students* mathematical 
competence. Encourage female and minority students to 
prepare for and excel in mathematics and the sciences. 

d. Promote strategies to help students build creativity, critical- 
thinking ability, problem-solving skills, citizenship skills, 
self-esteem, and self-responsibility. Integrate these strategies 
into the state ruiriculum. textbooks, and elecu-onic and 
other instructional matei ials. 

e. Disseminate guidelines for planning and implementing 
programs that improve students' lifelong health and in- 
crease their environmental awareness. 

f. Encourage the assignment of homework to build students" 
independent study skills and further their learning. 

g. Revise vocational education courses so ey reinforce basic 
and academic skills, reflect the latest tec.mological develop- 
ments in business and industry, give information about 
emerging career opportunities, and reflect regional plan- 
ning for occupational education and training. 

2. Provide incentives for d: tricls to offer nontraditional instruc- 
tion. Examples include: 

' extended school day or school year (more days in the year) , 
year-round calendar (spreading the same number of days 
across a full year) , 

ungraded curricula at the elementary level. 
♦ alternative times such as evening classes and different sites 
such as a library or community center, and 
restructured middle schools. 
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3. Revise policies, curricula, and programs for students with 
special needs in various ways, including?: 

a. Emphasize placing children with handicaps in liie least 
restrictive environment. 

b. Monitor remedial and coinpensatotv programs for ettective- 
ness and monitor districts for the number of suidents wiio 
continue to be served by such programs tor a prolonged 
time. 

c. Develop transition programs for students who are not 
proficient in English so thev can move more easily into 
English classrooms. Issue textbook proclamations that will 
provide instructional materials tor these students. 

d. Increase funds for gifted education to an amoinu compa- 
rable o the funding set aside for other .special populations. 

4. Provide compiuer-assisted learning modules, computer net- 
working capability, video disks, courses broadcast bv satellite, 
and other technological innovations so that all suidents have 
acce.ss to a broad and well-balanced curriculum. Promote 
technolog^• that allows teachers to tailor instruction to students" 
needs, monitor students' progress, and increase efticiencv. 

Coordinate the elements of the state curriculum, the .statewide 
.student testing program, textbooks and electronic materials, 
and state-level staff development. Ensure that the curriculum, 
materials, and methods are appropriate to students" needs and 
abilities at diflerent ages. 



1 . Ensure a comprehensive. well-i)alanced. and appropriate Districts and Schools Should 

curriculum r)r all students, including: 

a. coiuses that exceed the essential elements. 

b. techniques that challenge students to analyze and to solve 
problems. 

c. programs that build citizenship skills and encourage stu- 
dents to exerci.se their right to vote. 

d. opportimities for building .self-esteem and encouraging 
responsible behavior. 

e. programs that prepare students to choose healthy lifestvles. 
f". liomework as an integral part of the educational process. 

g. classrooms and instruction adapted to the needs, learning 
styles, and learning rates of individual .,iudent.s. as well as 
those with special needs, and 

h. vocational education programs that reinforce ba.sic and 
academic skills and reflect current technological and 
economic developments. 




Do 
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2* Kxplore and imolement year-round educauon as needed to 
meet siudenis* learning needs and to use facilities efficiently. 

:i Investigate, develop, and implement alternative instructional 
arrangements and sites, such as: 

cross-age grouping, i,e,, mixing students oi ditTerent ages in 
a class; 

block schedules, combining class periods lo study the 
American C^ivil War, tor example, in the coiuext ofhistorv' 
and literature; and 

ofRampus programs. ?>., learning programs in locations 
convenient to students or their parents such as a downtown 
store-front or a community ceiuer, or sites that offer access 
to equipment or facilities such as a business or a college. 

4. Instiuct students with handicaps in the least restrictive environ- 
ment, integrating them iiuo mainstream school and commimity 
life, and include their parents in making decisions about their 
education. 

5. Provide compensators' education, special c(hu ation, bilingual 
education, and migrant education services to all students 
needing them. Improve identification of tlu^se students and 
methods for obtaining parents' consent and involvement. 

6. Take full advanuige of computers, lelecomnumications, and 
other technolog)* in providing instruction and managing the 
classroom. 

7. Provide leadership training to teachers, principals, curriculum 
coordinators, and other appropriate personnel for implement- 
ing the state curriculum and adapting it to local needs. 



CoUeges and Universities Should 1 . Kxpand assistance to schools in providing a broad ( iirriculum 

This assistance can take various forms such as allowing high 
school students to enroll in college courses and broadcasting 
courses by satellite to rural schools. 

2. Prepare prospective leacheis to help all studeius acquire the 
knowledge and skills embodied in the state curriculum. 



5-; 
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Conroe School Finds Success With Year-Round Calendar 

In 1988 Charles Loyd. principal at Davy C:rockett Intermediate 
School in Conroe. announced that he was thinking about a year- 
round c alendar. The September-May calendar was created for the 
agricultural economy of the earlv 1800s." he said. "We have a 
different economy todav. and families no longer need their chil- 
dren ior the summer harvest, hi fact, many children are 
unsuper\ised in the summer. WTiv do we continue to interrupt 
school for three months and allow a loss of learning to occur?" 

His announcement generated interest. He approached Dr. Richard 
Crilfin. superintendent, and gained approval to conduct a pilot 
studv. For the next several months, a steering committee of admin- 
istrators, teachers, and parents discussed a variety of approaches. 
Eventuallv. they decided upon a 30-10 calendar, i.e., 30 days of 
school followed bv 10 davs of vacation. The vear-round students 
would attend school the same number of davs as children on the 
traditional school calendar, but those davs would be grouped in six- 
week cycles extending from September through July. The pilot was 
limited to sixth graders whose families volunteered their participa- 
tion. Bv September 1989. 54 children, or two classes, enrolled for 
the extended calendar. 

As the vear progressed. Loyd and his staff observed a number of 
positive changes: student discipline problems decreased, atten- 
dance improved, and burnout among participating teachers van- 
ished. Parents also reported advantages. Working parents, for 
example, found it was easier to arrange child care for two-week 
periods than for an entire summer, and other parents liked the 
new calendar's flexibility. The response was so encouraging that 
the disuict opened the program to greater voluntary participation 
in 1990-91. Some 850 students from kindergarten to die sixth grade 
enrolled. Most important, test scores showed the year-round stu- 
dents generally retained what they had learned and were less likely 
than other students to need review as they started the seventh 
grade. 
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Personnel 



Goals 



Qualified and effective personnel will be attracted and re- 
tained. Adequate and competitive compensation commensu- 
rate with responsibilities will be ensured. Qualified staff in 
critical shortage areas will be recruited, trained, and retained. 



LEGISLATIVE GOAl- 



Qualified and effective personnel will be attracted and 
retained. 



STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION GOAL 



3-1 Set standards for the prof ession and ensure that all person- OBJECTIVES 
nel demonstrate competence in professional skills. 

VI Establish extended personnel contracts for increased 
instnictional time and enhanced professional training. 

3-3 Ensure adequate and competitive compensation commen- 
surate with responsibilities. 

3-4 Provide effective, professional working environments. 

3-5 Provide training in altcrnaiive methods and techniques of 
instruction to meet students' varying abilities and learning 



3-6 Recruit, train, and retain qualified staff in critical shortage 
areas. 

3-7 Increase the number of qualified minority teachers and 

administrators to reflect the ethnic composition of the state. 

3-0 Provide a variety of management systems to assist personnel 
in teaching and managing instruction. 

3-9 Review and refine teacher and administrator appraisal 
policies and procedures. 



styles. 
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STEPS TO MEET THE 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

State-level Actions Should 1 . Strengthen programs that prepare teachers and administrators 

by working with the Texas Higher Education Coordinating 
Board and by monitoring and evaluating all certification pro- 
grams. Methods include: 

a. Develop and implement indicators to measure the quality 
and success of teacher preparation programs. 

b. Establish certification standards and endorsement proce- 
dures for middle school teachers, teachers of 
prekindergarten children, and other early childhood 
education staff. 

c. Review certification standards for principals and other 
administrators to include training in media and community 
relations, so they can better communicate with the public 
about their schools' needs and progress. 

2. ProNide for increased teacher salaries and career ladder f und- 
ing. Provide for increased staff development and inservice 
training as well as sabbatical, research, and other developmen- 
tal leave. 

3. Provide uniform statewide health benefits for school personnel. 

4. Provide for expanded staff time in schools having a lengthened 
school day or year. 

5. Enhance working environments by supporting technology 
systems, staff development programs, increased teacher and 
campus decision making, and improved facilities and security 
measures. 

6. Revise certification standards of teachers and admin isu-ators to 
reflect increased teacher participation in decision making and 
greater local autonomy. 

7. Provide for comprehensive staff development, technical assis- 
tance, and inservice programs through the Regional Education 
Service Centers, 

8. Develop strategies to recruit qualified individuals into teaching, 
administration, counseling, librarianship, and other needed 
areas. Give priority to eliminating gender and racial inequities 
in job responsibilities and advancement. Use such recruitment 
methods as scholarships, tuition waivers, loan forgiveness 
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programs, and sabbaticals and collaborate with professional 
associations in developing a statewide job vacancy network and 
cooperative recruitment programs. 

9- Implement the induction program for beginning teachers 
through school districts, local cooperative teacher education 
centers, Regional Education Service Centers* and institutions of 
higher education. 

10. Improve teacher and administrator evaluation systems lo 
enhance classroom instruction. Steps include: 

a. Expand the Texas Teacher Appraisal System, the process 
used to evaluate a teacher's classroom performance, to 
include a teacher's ability to teach critical thinking and 
other high level skills. 

b. Implement the Master Teacher Program for exemplary 
teachers. Develop criteria and provide training to assure 
reliable assessment and improved teaching. 

c. Implement a system for evaluating administrators. 



1. Provide comprehensive technical assistance, staff development, Regional Education Service 
and inservice training in critical areas. The areas include: Centers Should 

a* techniques and materials for helping students develop 

creativity, critical thinking and problem-solving skills, 

citizenship skills, self-esteem, and self-responsibility; 
b. strategies for improving the achievement of gifted students, 

slower learners, and other special needs students; 
c* alternative instructional models that fit students' different 

learning styles; 

d. a revised science curriculum; 

e. early childhood education programs and parenting skills; 

f. implementation of an extended school day, lengthened 
school year, or year-round calendar; 

g. alternative certification programs; 

h. teacher induction programs; 

i. school volunteer programs; and 

j. programs for out-of-school youth and adults. 

2- Expand technical assistance and training in administrative aivd 
policy areas, including: 

a. school-based decision making, 

b. school board policy setting, and 

c. use of automated accounting systems, financial modeling 
software, automated fund flow systems, and other iniprove- 
ments in financial and data reporting. 
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Districts and Schools Should 



1. Review and refine the roles and responsibilities of teachers, 
administrators, and other staff as needed to ensure high stu- 
dent achievement, efficient management, and professional 
enhancement. 

2. Involve teachers and other personnel in making decisions 
about district and school goals and practices. 

3. Ensure physical security and enhance the working environ- 
ment. 

4. Help teachers adapt their insu-uction to fit the learning styles of 
individual students. 



5. Provide training to staff in areas they need as revealed through 
appraisal of their perlbrmance. Expand staff development to 
include professional meetings, research, instructional improve- 
ment projects, and other nontraditional methods. 

6. Develop comprehensive induction programs for beginning 
teachers. 

7. Encourage talented high school suidents to enter the teaching 
profession. In particular, encourage men and minoriues to 
become teachers, and urge women as well as men to teach 
mathematics and the sciences. 

8. Help staff manage instruction through technology and other 
means. 



Colleges and Universities Should 



Prepare prospective teachers to: 

a. convey the expectation that all students can learn, 

b. help all suidents acquire the inquiry, creativity, and critical- 
thinking skills expected of an educated person, 

c. define educational problems and investigate solutions, 

d. involve parents in making decisions about their children's 
education, 

e participate in school-based decision making, and 

f. modify instruction according to students' learning styles. 



2. Prepare prospective administrators to: 

a. share decision making with teachers, other campus staff, 
and parents and 

b. encourage research and alternative programs and change 
policies and practices as research indicates. 
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3. Kncourage liilcnted undcrKradiuucs to fiitor the teaching 
profession. Expand and improve programs to increase the 
supplvof minoritv teachers, mathematics and science teachers, 
and .staff in other critical areas, including special programs. In 
addition to offering traditional degree programs, develop 
alternative certification programs, recruit professionals from 
other fields, and provide financial aid to prospective teachers. 

4. Kxpand teacher center responsibilities in regard to student 
teaching, induction year, and staff development. 

5. Participate in induction programs with local school district.s. 
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""What I Do With Students Really Matters'" 

On the hrsi day of school, Siiinuel foil as nen ous as his ihii ci-Rrade 
snidenis. As a new teacher, he did noi know what to expect. Onlv a 
few inonihs earlier, he was spending eight hours a dav with a 
computer as pan ol a job thai had never reallv been satislviug. 
When he heard thai schools needed bihngual teachers and thai 
college grachiates could enter ihe leachinu; proiession. he (]iiit his 
job and enrolled in trahung lor an aliernalive certilicaiion pro- 
gram. Had he made ihe right choicer 

He heard chailei and shrieks ol laughter. CliildrtMi spilled into his 
classroom, (reeling them in Knglish and Spanish, he helped them 
lind their places while struggling lo remembcM* their names and 
faces. He gave directions about books and supplitvs. onlv to be 
inierrupted frequentlv with questions. .\t hinch and recess, chil- 
dren crowded around him. tugging on his sWvw and bcu[ging sit 
near him. .\s he was finishing the last lesson, lu^suddenh reali/iHl 
that he still had an hour left before the linal bell. .Mter a icw 
nu)nients of panic, he a.sked children about their f avorite Spanish 
songs and stories and ended the <lav with a jubilant rendition ol 
"Los Oolore.s. " 

More surpri.ses awaited Samuel in the weeks that followed. .Soim* of 
his students could add and .subtract, while others were still learning 
to coiuu. so he had to spend hours developing supplementar\ 
materials. He enjoved teaching, but he worried abom how his 
studetus would perform on tests. He fretted even more about his 
own performance. 

Kveiv month a mentor teacher came in to obsc^m* him. .\i other 
times the principal, assistant principal, bilingual supeivisor. and 
alternativeH ertification supemsor evaluated him. Meanwhile, 
paperwork piled up on his desk. He filled out self-evaluation forms, 
goal statenuMits. one form for this child another form for that 
child. 

Despite the surprises and the ueverHMuUng emotional deman<ls» 
Samuel persevered. Now in his third vear of teat hing at Cage 
Klemeniarx- School in Ihmston. he looks back with new perspective: 
"Although I made a lot of mistakes mv first \ear. 1 know that I had 
an effect on mv studetus. I watched them grow in front of niv eves, 
l^ilike working with computers, what I do with mv students reallv 
matters. I don't watu to nn.ss a dav." 
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Goal 4 



The organization and manageraent of all levels of the educa- 
tional system will be productive, efficient, and accountable. 

The organization and management of all levels of the educa- 
tional system will be productive, efficient, and accountable. 



LEGISLATIVE GOAL 



STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION GOAL 



4-1 Review* and redefine the responsibilities of the State Board 
of Education, the Texas Education Agency, and Regional 
Education Service Centers, and reorganize to ensure effi- 
cient and effective leadership and management. 

4-2 Implement performance-based accreditation linked to 

effective schools research and attend, c \ priority- basis, to 
those districts most in need of technical assistance. 

4-3 Provide an efficient and effective system to ensure compli- 
ance with rule and law. 

4-4 Ensure that the training of school board members strength- 
ens their abilities to provide policy direction to the educa- 
tional process. 

4-5 Coordinate statewide and local educational planning. 

4-6 Implement the Public Education Information Management 
System. 

4-7 Strengthen coordination among the Texas Education 

Agency and other state agencies, colleges and universities, 
employment training programs, and the private sector. 

4-8 Enhance local responsibility for quality educational pro- 
grams. 

4-9 Implement methods to improve the ability of small dismcis 
tc use funds efficiently and to deliver a well-balanced 
curriculum of high quality to all students. 



OBJECTIVES 
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4-10 Provide services at the slate level to ensure effective man- 
agement of the public education system. 

4-1 1 Implement site-based management and other systems to 
support campus decision making. 

4-12 Strengthen coordination among the Central Education 
Agency, the Legislative Education Board, the Legislative 
Budget Board, and the Educational Economic Policy 
Center, 



STEPS TO MEET THE GOALS 
AND OBJECTIVES 

State-level Actions Should 1 . Provide efficient and effective leadership to the educational 

process statewide. 

2. Delineate the roles and responsibilities of the State Board of 
Education, the Texas Education Agency, and Regional Educa- 
tion Service Centers (20 intermediate entities between the state 
and districts that provide a variety of training and technical 
assistance services to districts) . 

3. Implement a performance-based accreditation system. In this 
system, the state grants accreditation to districts according to 
known traits of effective schools. The focus is on student out- 
comes, not process, and on quality and equity. Implementation 
steps include: 

a. Review district and school performance as shown by student 
test scores, graduation rates, attendance, and other factors. 
Make on-site accreditation visits as necessary. 

b. Establish a five-level accreditation system, with levels rang- 
ing from "exeinplaiT*" to ''academically unaccredited."* 

c. Develop levels of monitoring and sanctions that will vary 
according to a district's performance and accreditation 
level. In other words, high-performing districts will have less 
state regulation than low-performing districts. 

d. Assess the effectiveness of the performance-based accredita- 
tion system in improving schools and modify procedures 
accordingly. 

4. Review and revise monitoring pr()ce<iures to ensure that dis- 
tricts and schools comply with state and federal law and regula- 
tions and that they offer eftective programs. Procedures will 
emphasize the following actions: 

a. Improve allocation of s ite and federal funds to eligible 
recipients. 
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b. Improve coordination of private and public educational 
programs, 

c. Monitor district compliance with state standards through a 
computer-ba.sed performance indicator system. 

5. Revise school board member training requirements. Adapt 
training so that long-term members, lor example, receive 
advanced training on specific topics. 

6. Implement this Long-Ran^e Plan, Kveiy two years evaluate and 
revise actions to reflect redefined institutional roles and re- 
search findings on improved performance and efficiency. 
Implementation includes: 

a. Derive legislative requests, budgets, and policies from the 
Long-Ray\ge Plan. 

b. Support state, regional, and local efforts to meet the goals 
and objectives of the Long-Ranfre Plan. 

7. Collect and analyze data from school districts through the 
Public Education Information Management System (PEIMS). 
Achieve annual gains in data quality, reliability, and timeliness. 
Steps include: 

a. Add statewide student identification, student attendance, 
course schedules, demographic information, enrollment, 
special programs, facilities updates, standardized test data, 
and other quality performance indicators to the PEIMS data 
base. 

b. Incorporate other data sets, such as annual performance 
indicator data, the annual performance report, and relevant 
higher education test data into the PEIMS integrated data 
base. 

c. Evaluate the effects of PEIMS on agency, district, and other 
state users of public school information. 

d. Improve data editing, data deliver\\ training, communica- 
tion, and other services to provide local districts assistance 
in the PEIMS process, 

8. Coordinate statewide policv development and implementation 
among state agencies, the legislature, and institutions of higher 
education. Coordinate statewide program planning through 
interagencv coordinating councils, statewide record keeping, 
and other cooperation and information sharing, 

9. Expand local authority for making decisions and setting poli- 
cies. Aspects include: 

a. Review all existing rules of the State Bc^ard of Education 
and revise or eliminate those rules that hamper local 
authority. 
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b. Review and revise state standards to reflect increased school 
and district authority. 

c. Encourage districts to apply for waivers and to develop 
ulternatives to rules and procedures that will yield improved 
student performance and administrative efficiciu v. 

d. Provide monetary incentives to districts that have cither 
successfully implemented innovative programs or have 
significantly improved student performance. 

10. Implement methods to improve the quality of curriculum and 
services in smaller districts. Methods include: 

• cooperatives, 

• telecommunications. 

• regional planning, 

• assistance from Regional Education Semce Centers, and 

• consolidation. 

11. Expand elfective management services. Methods include: 
a. Conduct an annual review of districts* applications for 

funds to eliminate nonessential information. C-oordinate 
and consolidate agency requests for data to reduce paper- 
work burdens on districts. 
I). Enhance the management audit process and revise school 
district audit procedures to include data required by the 
performance indicator system and management atidit 
elements. 

c. Redesign the accounting system used by s( hool disu-icLs to 
accommodate automation, to provide accountability with 
appropriate local flexibility, and to ensure availability of 
financial information. 

d. Automate methods of collecting data. Prcmde uniform data 
definitions and specify uniform software to improve the 
reliability of information and facilitate its collection. 

e. Pro\ide capabilities for financial modeling and .simulations 
to assist school districts and the legislature. 

1. Implement automated fund flow sysfc is including elec- 
tronic data collection, software for local applications, and 
hardware and soff^are for processing. 
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1 . Implement the Siate Plan for Regional Education Sernice Centers, a Regional Education 
charter document that defines the centers' roles and relation- Centers Should 
ships. 

2. Provide coin[)relieiisive technical assistance to low-performing 
schools and districts as well as districts with lowered accredi- 
tation status. 

3. Assess effectiveness in improving schools and change proce- 
dures accordingly. 

4. (\)ntinue to improve collection, editing, and analysis of data. 
Continue to enhance the deliven- and redistribution of data 
through the Public Kducation Information Management 
System. 

'). Provide assistance on school-based decision making. 
6. Expand school board member training. 



1 . Kncourage local school board members, administrators, teach- Districts and Schools 
ers. and other staff to participate in training provided by the 

Texas School Improvement Initiative, a statewide program that 
trains district administrators in research findings on efTective 
schools and the school accreditation process. 

2. Provide accurate and timelv itiformation through the Regional 
Kducation Seivice Centers to the state and use data in local 
planning and evaluation. 

'^. Iniplemetu effective management information and accounting 
svstenis. 

4. Identifv state rules that hinder student achievemetu and 
administrative ef ficiencv. apply for waivers of these rules, and 
provide alternative programs. 

5. Kncourage small schools to develop innovative strategies in 
providing a thorough and well-balanced curriculum to students 
while at the same time improving efticiencv in serving those 
students. 
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6. Use school-based decision making councils to increase local 
autonomy. Encourage stafi as well as parents to help decide 
matters relating to budgets, curriculum, stair, programs, and 
other elements of school operation. 

7. Kxamine the roles of public agencies and private entities thai 
provide services to students, decide which sources best meet 
students' needs, and make appropriate changes. For example, a 
school might decide to contract with a private foreign language 
instruction firm to leach (ierman instead of hiring a ( Jerman 
teacher. 
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Teachers and Parents Join in Making Decisions 

As students were leavini^ Cui iis KkMiieiitaiT School one dav in 1990. 
three teachers, three parents, and the priticipal gathered in the 
school cafeteria. Hu'v comprised the school s Campus Improve- 
ineiu Team, a decision making hodv designed to increase local 
inanagemeiit and operation ot the school. For several weeks, they 
had been meeting to <liscuss wavs to implement eight goals adopted 
bv the Weaihertord hidependent S( hool District's Board ot Trnst- 
ees. The goal on todav's agenda: To increa.se the ettectiveness oi 
instruction. 

Fir.st. the team members hrainstormed i(h'as and ranked them in 
priority order. Then thev identihed obstacles to earning ont each 
idea and listed methods for overcoming the obstacles. Throughout 
the ses.sion, they followed a structured process ot taking turns and 
achieving consensus. l\\ the time the meeting ended, thev had 
developed a list of recommendations to give to task forces tor 
further development. 

The ta.sk force.s, also made up of teachers and parents, nu't over the 
next several weeks. The task forces developed action plan.s, follow- 
ing the .same structured proce.ss as that used bv the Campus Im- 
provement Team. When all task f orces had fini.shed their work, the 
entire group reviewed the action plans, made revisions, and agreed 
to put theni iuio eflect. 

Curtis hitermediate School, like each of the eight s( hools in the 
VVeaiheiford District, shares decision making among teacher.s, 
admini.stnitors, and parents. Superintendent Joe M. Tison calls this 
approach, "Teaming tor Kxccllence. " Since evervone participates in 
making the deci.sions, "everxone is more likelv to buv into the 
decisions and act on them," he savs. 

For example, the group at Curtis Intermediate .School decided to 
increase cffectivene.ss of instrucii<!n in a variety of wavs, including 
meeting the tea( hers' request tor training in certain techni(iues. 
Speciticallv, teachers would icceive 10 hours of training in Learn- 
ing Stvles as well as six h<nirs of training in Cooperative Learning. 
The training took place after school and on Satiudavs. As a result, 
:M) of the school's W teachers < ompleted the Learning Sivles 
training, and all teachers (ompleted the Cooperative Learning 
training. Furthermore, 2!? teachers look an aclditional six hours of 
trair.nig in Cooperative Learning. 

"What we le seeing is a higli level ol eonnnitnu'in." s.i\s l ison. 
•'When teac luMs and pareius feel ownership in a plan, thev develop 
high expeciaiions for themselves. ' 
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Finance 



Goal 5 



(a) It is the policy of the State of Texas that the provision of 
public education is a state responsibility and that a thorough 
and efficient system be p ovided and substantially financed 
through state revenue sources so that each student enrolled in 
the public school system shall have access to programs and 
services that are appropriate to his or her educational needs 
and that are substantially equal to those available to any 
similar student, notwithstanding varying local economic 
factors, (b) The public school finance system of the State of 
Texas shall adhere to a standard of fiscal neutrality which 
provides for substantially equal access to similar revenue per 
student at similar tax effort. 



LEGISLATIVE GOAL 



The financing of public education will be adequate, equitable, 
and efficient. 



STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION GOAL 



5-1 Provide adcquau- and i-quiiabU' funding levels for educa- OBJECTIVES 
tion. 

.Vi Provide landing to ensure adequate school facilities. 

5-:^ Fund necessary- variations in program and senice costs 
among districts on a continuous basis. 

3-4 Ksiablish an elficienl education system in which funding 
supports effective programs and student progress. 

5-5 .\dminister and manage the Permanent School Fund for 

the optimum use and benefit of public school students and 
public education. 

o-f) Adopt efficient and effective financial and business prac- 
tices. 

5-7 Develop a management and financial lepoi ting system that 
will provide meaningful and timely information at the stale, 
district, and campus levels. 
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STEPS TO MEET THE 
(;OALS AND OBJEC nVES 

State4evel Actions Should 



1. Kiiiui the Kouiulatioii School Proj^rain at siilticicnt levels to 
(Misiuv that all stiuUMits in all districts receive an adequate 
ediicaiion and that students have access to revenues needed for 
a (jualitv education dependinv^ on local tax elfort. Use an 
accountable costs piocess, i.e.. a lej^al process utili/niji^ an 
advisorv committee, to determine how nuich it costs to ()rovi(le 
*m adequate education as well as a qualiiv education. 

2. Provide sufficient prov^ram limds, ecjuitablv distributed, and 
lU'cessaiA" aj^encv administration support to implement the 

I.on^'Ranire Plan. 

Provide tundinj^ lor lacilities and repavment ot bonded 
incU-btedness throuvj'h a j^uaranteed vield fbrniula. a 
method ot supplementinj^ Kx al tax revenues when the local tax 
base vieUis an inadequate amount. Provide additional funding 
f or emerv^encv aid and maintain the j^uaranteed bond proj^ram, 
a program that allows the Permanent School Funci to guaraniee 
school district bonds and thus earn a hii^her creciit raiinj? and 
lower interest rale than miiijlu be possible otherwise. 

4. Adjust the basic allotment per pupil in iinancinir proji^rams for 
special populations or proj^rams usini^ nontraditional instruc- 
tional arranj^ements. Make this acljustnient bv means of funding 
tiifrerentials oi weights, 

T). Provide financial incentives to encouiage implementation of 
efficient programs that meet students" educational neecis. For 
example, the state might offer a one-tinu' cash paymeiu in 
l eturn for such efficiencies as consolidating small districts or 
operating on a vear-round calendar. 

Revise funding formulas to provide efficient operation of 
programs and ehminate financial rewards for inefficiencies (htc 
to si/e or other ia( tors. 

7. Knsun' the integritv oi the Permanent School Fund aiul coii- 
timie sound management its investments. 

8. ( ".oordinate f u.^ding Ironi iederal. siate. and Uual sources to 
Nupport effective instructional programs. 
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1 . Focus biuiKCtan- allocaiions on iiisti uctioii. Districts and Schools Should 

2. ( '.(undinatc Imulini? Itoni multiple souicfs iuUv and clUu tivclv 
lo tMisarc (jualitv instrm tion. 

:\. ( )|M'rai(' cifu icni jjioi^ianis that nici't students" educational 
needs. 

t. Train personnel responsible lor tiiiaucial a( couiuin!:; so that 
data will be coded unilonulv and accurately. 



Tdxas Pubfic Schools 
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Pennanent School Fund 



How State Funds Flow to Texas Public Schools 

Schools receive state aid through two routes: the Foundation School l^ogram and 
the Available School Fund. 

The Foundation School Ihoffram consists of funds iretiernted by dedicated taxes and 
appropriated by the legislature from the (.eiieral lienenue Fund. 'I he Available 
School Fund provides funds on a per-student basis to offset in part the need for 
general revenue jiinds. It also proxndes fnr.ds to purchase textlxHtks, which are 
furnished free to students. The Available School Fund consists of earnings from the 
state's Permanent School Fund, a S7.1 Inllion tnist fund maintained for the fwuejU 
of Texas public education. 

In addition to receiving funds from the state, schools obtain local funds grnnrtled 
Irs property taxes as well as funds for sfienal purfioses from the federal govenimetil. 
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Parent Responsibility Goal 6 



Parents will be full partners in the education of their 
children. 



STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION GOAL 



(>-l F.ncouragc parental participation in all iacots of the school 
program, including homework. 

(>-2 Increase interaction between school persoiniel and parents 
regarding the performance and development of students. 

(kS Provide educational programs that strengthen parenting 
skills. 

(>-4 Coordinate, strengthen, and expand adult literacy pro- 
grams to help parents provide educational assistance to 
their children. 



OBJECTIVES 
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STEPS TO MEET THE GOAl-S 
AND OBJECTIVES 

State-level Actions Should 



* 



Districts and Schools Should 



L Develop a stale plan for iiivolviiijj parents in their children's 
education. The plan will outline activities that iuchide not only 
supemsing homework and attending holiday music programs 
but also taking part in making decisions about what and how 
their children learn and how the schools are governed. 

2. Coordinate state serxices for parent training and family literacy. 
The priority will be on programs iliat target teen-age parents 
and those who are leasi educated, including migrants, bilingual 
parents, and others whose children are in some way at risk of 
failing or dropping out of school. 

3. Incorpo! ate parent training for teen-age students into the 
curriculum to prepare them to become competent and effec- 
tive parents. 

4. Encourage eniployeis to provide release time so parents can 
lake part in school activities, such as parent-teacher confer- 
ences. Encourage employers to offer suppoi tive piograms — for 
example, information about wheie to find care for sick children 
or counseling for family problems. 

Seek wavs to coordinate state programs for early childhood 
education. A school district, f(M" example, might coordinate its 
halfkiav pre kindergarten program with a half-<iay Head Start 
program, thus providing eligible children a f ull dav of educa- 
tion and social sen ices in one location. 

(). Support programs for latchkey children, i.f\. child care and 
after-school enrichment for children who might othenvise be 
unsupervised while their parents are working. 



1. Encourage parents to work with principals and teachers in 
setting objectives for their children*s education. 

'i. Encourage parents and other interested members of the com- 
muniiv to voluiueer in school activities bv helping in the libraiy 
or tutoring children in mathematics, for example. 
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3. Offer training to appropriate school staff to work with different 
groups of parents to: 

a. develop and enhance parenting skills, including those 
needed by school-age parents: 

b. establish home and community environments conducive to 
learning: 

c. assist children with their learning so they can develop their 
full mental, physical, and social potential; 

d. take part in planning, implementing, and evaluating educa- 
tional programs: and 

e. develop leadership skills so parents can better take part in 
making decisions and advocating what they want for their 
children's education. 

4. Increase communication among parents, teachers, and admin- 
istrators in all aspects of the educational process and student 
achievement. Give special attention to communicating with 
parents in a timely manner and in a way that under-educated or 
limited-English-speaking parents can understand. 

5. Encourage parents who cannot read and write to take part in 
adult literacy programs. 

6. Provide quality extended-dav and summer child-care services 
for latchkey children or help parents obtain these services in 
the community. 

7. Plan activities in which the whole family can take part. For 
example, the school might plan a drug abuse prevention 
seminar and schedule some sessions for parents, some sessions 
for school-age children, and babysitting for preschool children. 



1 . Believe that each child can learn and convey that expectation to Parents Should 
tiieir children. 

2. Ensure the safety- of infants and preschool children and provide 
enriching experiences for them. 

3. Take responsibility for ensuring that their children attend 
school, for monitoring their children's progress, for reinforcing 
studv skills and the curriculum, for supervising homework, and 
for working with teachers and administrators to establish 
senices their children need. 
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4. Become advocates for children and participate in scliooUbased 
decision making councils. Serve as leaders in council activity, 
including setting performance objectives and developing 
innovative programs. 



Kncourage employers to provide release time so parents can 
take part in school activities, such as parent-teacher conferences 
and school meetings. 



(rtwl H Parent lii-stiimihiUts 



Parents — A Child^s First Teachers 

When 19-year-old Luisa enrolled in the Parents as Teachers (PATs) 
Program in Wnco, she felt overwhelmed and unsure as many new 
mothers do. She shyly welcomed Carmen Rolf, the PATs parent 
educator, into her home to visit with her and her haby. Carlos. 
Carmen was warm and friendlv and soon made Luisa feel at ease. 
Luisa watched and listened as Carmen demonstrated some of the 
learning activities thai Luisa could do with her baby. 

Parents as leachers provides practical iielp for new parents. 
Tranu'd parent educators work with mothers and fathers in their 
homes, offering guidance in children's language, social, intellec- 
tual, and phvsical development Irom birth to age three. .Ucording 
to the P \Ts philosophy, parents are the first and viruiallv most 
important teachers of their children. 

As part of her participation in PATs. l.ui.sa checked out lovs and 
educational materials from the parent .vsource lil)ran at Bell's Hill 
Elementan- .School. Slie and her luisl)an(l attended monihlv group 
meetings at the school, where th . v visited with other parents, 
shared experiences, and listened to dilTerent guest speakers talk 
about parenting subjects. 

Luisa began io look forward to Carmen s visits each tnonth and 
practice new skills. After a lesson on positive discipline. Luisa was 
able to react calmly after the baby broke a treasured va.se while 
crawling lo reach a toy. She told Carmen she had become angn- at 
Carlos and began to yell at him. Then she remembered what they 
had talked about in their lessons together and was able to control 
herself. She realized that accidents happen and that Carlos wa.s 
merelv following his curio.sity. which is t\pical for children his age. 

At the end of the first year. Luisa felt more conhdent about herself 
as a pareiu. She knew how important she was in molding her 
child's attitudes and abilities. She understood that the first three 
years of her child's life are critical to his later success in school. 
Luisa's baby also had an exciting year. Not only did he grow physi- 
cally, but also he thrived socially and intellectually, showing every 
sign of being able to continue his delight in learning. 
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Communily and Goal 7 

Business Partnerships 



Businesses and other members of the community will be 
partners in the improvement of schools. 



STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION GOAL 



7-1 Seek extensive and varied participation by the private sector OBJECTIVES 
in public education. 

7-2 Coordinate, strengthen, and increase adequate literacy and 
secondarv' education programs for oiit-of-school youth and 



7-3 Encourage the full use of school resources and facilities for 
community lifelong learning. 

7-4 Develop mutually beneficial partnerships between schools 
and community-based organizations. 

7-5 Promote the establishment or expansion of school volun- 
teer programs. 

7-6 Increase the public's awareness of the role of public educa- 
tion in the state's economic development. 



adults. 
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STEPS TO MEET THE 
(;()AI.S AND OBJECTIXTiS 

State-level Actions Should I . Encouraj^e « hools aiul businesses lo form pariiicrships lo 

improve etlucaiion. Encourage other forms of mutual exchange 
l)etAveen public education and the private st cior through such 
means as ibrming a state advisoiy l)ody and sharing information 
about effective programs, 

2. Develop cooperative educational internship programs for 
students interested in professional careers such as accounting, 
medicine, law, and engineering. 

X Develop a state plan for adult and community education. The 
plan will include provisions for out-of-school youth and adults, 
requests for adequate state start-up funds, coordination of state 
and federal funds, use of school facilities, and other measures 
to improve adult literacy, school completi(m, and Job training. 

4. Expand partnerships between schools and community-based 
organizations bv offering financial support, setting up pilot 
programs, identitying ef fective programs, and providing staff 
development, 

f). Support school volunteer coordinators at the slate and regioiial 
levels. Establish formal partnerships with appropriate organiza- 
tions such as Kiwanis. Rotarw and retired professionals to 
strengthen the state's capacitv to increase scl;ool volunteer 
piograms. 

b. Develop model programs to encourage persons from business, 
industiT, the professions, comnumity organizations, and the 
commimitv at large to sene as mentors for students. 

7, Research the relationsliip wetween labor market and econotnic 
trends in the state and their implicaiitms for public education. 



Districts and Schools Should 



1. Kxpand the use of locaK private-sector advisoiT and plaiming 
groups. 

"2. hivolve the private sector in the evaluation of s( hools. 

3. Provide or coordinate comnuuiu. programs i:)r oui-of-school 
vouth and adidts. ituluding literacy, job training, and othei 
lifelo!\g learning needs. Encourage parents to participate in the 
programs. 
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4. Take the initiative for planning and organizing partnerships for 
community education programs in a variety ot areas from 
computer programming to foreign languages. Allow school 
facilities to be used for these programs. 

'). Estabhsh partnerships \vi th community organizations and 
business and industrx'. Organize vohmieer programs that 
involve parents, retired persons, and other community mem- 
bers. 



1 . Establish cooperative relationships with school districts to share Colleges and Universities Should 
expertise and to provide mentorship programs for students. For 

example, a chemistrx- professor or college student might 
"adopt" a high school student interested in chemisti-y. 

2. Expand community college programs for out-of-school youth 
and adult-s to improve literacy, job readiness, and pareiuing 
skilk 



1 . Expect school-age employees to stay in school and to meet 
acade'.tic rec^uirements. For example, a fast-food restaurant 
w\)ul.i . ctraiJi f nmi assigning high .school employees to the 
ir,idn;}>hr !.i;ifi so they can study and obtain enough sleep. 

2. F. p m p uMK'i ships with public education to engage in regional 
pla tni.'ig lor vocational/technical education. 

Participate in strategic planning for education at the district 
level and statewide. 

4. Encourage talented students to participate in internships that 
will enhance their formal learning and help prepare them f or a 
profes.sional careei. 

o. vSi'pport comnumity educatioji programs in a variety of areas 
ranging from economics and world history to bookkeeping and 
computer literacy. 

<). .Mlow empU yeos who are paretus to participate in school 
actix-ities by providing release time. 

7. Frnphn .studt .us who are enrolled in special education pro- 
gryms. Oiler tasks appropriate to liieir abilities and provide 
training. 

84 
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Quality. i-J^i(v. AcrountaMty: Long-Range Plan for Public Education. 1991-1995 



Commuiii^ Oi^anixations 
Should 



1 . C:oordinate youth programs with public schools so thai students 
stav in school and raise their academic achievement. 



2. Kxpand programs for out-ol-school youth and adults so ihey 
can complete their education and make a productive contribu- 
tion to .society. 

3. Expand .school volunteer and student mentor programs. 

4. Support literacy training for luider-educated adults. 
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A Community-Business Partnership Promotes Excellence 

When the Cii eaier Lonj2;view Orsanizatioii f or Business and Educa- 
tion ((JLOBE) was organized in 1989, educators and business 
people approached each other with uncertainty. The teachers did 
not want undue interference in the classroom, and business manag- 
ers feared that the curriculum might not be relevant to industr\' 
needs. But after a number of town hall meetings, planning sessions, 
and joint projects, their altitudes changed. 

In one project, Texas Eastman Company sent 15 teachers (three 
each from five school districts) through training in its Performance 
Management Program, a program the company has used to moti- 
vate employees, reduce absenteeism, and increase productivity. 
With the coaching and support of a company mid-manager, each 
teacher began using the program to modify negative behavior in 
the classroom. Dramauc results occurred. Not only did students' 
behavior impro\ e. but also the teachers felt they comman<ied 
greater respect. 

In another project, which involved a review of the high school 
curriculum, business leaders realized that the school offered a fine 
curricu . n but that students were choosing not to enroll in ad- 
vanced mathematics and science courses. Project leaders developed 
a two-fold solution: 1) Business representatives gave presentations 
to eighth graders, describing graphically how education affects a 
person's income, and 2) GLOBE began to offer cash incentives to 
students who enrolled in advanced courses. As a result, eighth 
graders changed their course choices for high school, and more 
high school students enrolled in advanced courses. 

The partnership has stimulated a number of other projects. For 
example, the local Texas Employment Commission office has 
begun to insist that if school-age employees do not attend class or 
make passing grades, they will lose their jobs. In addidon, Stemt . 
a company that manufactures and ships truck parts, offers release 
'ime and paid tuition to parent-employees to enroll in a parenting 
educauon program. In projects like these, GLOBE proves that 
community-school parmerships can make a difference in improv- 
ing education. 
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Research, Development, Goal 8 

and Evaluation 



Instruction and administration wiU be improved through 
research that identifies creative and effective methods. Dem- 
onstration programs will be developed and local initiatives 
encouraged for new instructional arrangements and manage- 
ment techniques. Technology will be used to *icrease tlie 
equity, efficiency, and effectiveness of ck^^^room in^itruction, 
instructional management, and administration. 

Instruction and administration will be improved through 
research that identifies creative and effective methods. 



LEGISLATIVE GOAL 



STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION GOAL 



8-1 Develop and sustain a comprehensive, coordinated plan {or OBJECTIVES 
statewide educational research. 

8-2 Apply research results to improve all facets ot public educa- 
tion. 

8-3 Institute and maintain a research clearinghouse. 

8-4 Develop demonstration programs and encourage local 

initiatives for new instructional arrangements and manage- 
ment techniques. 

8-5 L'se technology to mcrease the equitv, efficiency, and 

effectiveness of classroom mstruction, instructional manage- 
ment, and administration. 

8-() Establish systems of multiple measures and indicators in 
program and campus evaluation. 

8-7 Investigate options for parental choice in educational 
programs and school sites. 
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< rt>al 8 Restarch. Dn/rlopmeni. and Evalualwn 



7. Implement the Long-Ran^ Plan for Technology of the Texas State 
Board of Education, a 12-year plan for providing hardware, 
software, and telecommunications capabilities to schools, 
districts, and Regional Educational Service Centers. Ev-aluate 
and revise the plan to ensure equitable district access to elec- 
tronic equipment and materials, provide training in technology 
integration, expand telecommunications systems, and encour- 
age research and development. 

H. Implement the Academic Excellence Indicators, a set of 
performance measures that will be used in rating schools. 

9. Research the issue of allowing parents to choose which school 
their child will attend. 



1 . liase staff dovelopment and tec hnical assistance on ri .>earch 
results. 

2. Participate in research, development, and evaluation efforts. 
Share results from the local, regional, and national levels. 

3. Support schools and districts in developing innovative pro- 
grams. 

4. Provide technology services to help districts integrate technol- 
ogy into instruction, management and administration, and 
communications. 



Regional Education Service 
Centers Should 



1 . Establish educational policies and practices based on research. Schools and Districts 

2. Develop innovative programs and participate in pilot projects. 
Seek waivers of existing rules and develop alternatives to 'an- 
dard instructional arrangements and management techniques. 
Report the results so that other schools can adopt effective 
practices, 

3. Integrate technology throughout instru' ' ' >n and management. 
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Colleges and Universities Should 1 • Incorporate research findings into the preparation of teachers 

and administrators. 

2. Train teachers and administrators in the use of" computers, 
telecommunications, and other advancements so they can use 
them effectively with students in the schools. 

3. Conduct research cooperatively with the state and schools. 

4. Share research results and their implications for education with 
practitioners and policy makers. 
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Research Points to Critical Role of School Principal 

"Hi. Benito. * calls out principal Jorge Rodrigue/ to a iivt-vearH)ld 
racing by him to line up lor the bus. "Wlien are vou going to read 
to me again?" The child tiu ns. beaming with pride. "Mavbe tomor- 
row. '* 

Rodriguez, principal at Metz Elementarv vSchool in .Austin, takes a 
personal interest in all 450 of his students, but especiallv Benito. 
When the child started kindergarten earlier in the year, he was 
continually fighting or causing trouble. On the first referral to the 
principal's office, Rodriguez spoke to him firmly, but the second 
time Rodriguez called the child's father. In a conference with 
Benito's father and teacher. Rodriguez encouri.-ed a positive focus. 
Whenever Benito behaved appropriately, the school would send 
home a note praising his progress. In addition, the teacher would 
senr he child to the principal's office not just for misbehavior but 
also .or accomplishments. Since Benito showed advanced reading 
skills, the teacher frequently .sent him to read to the principal, and 
Rodriguez always found a few minutes to listen. Today, a few weeks 
later. "Benito is a changed boy," says his teacher. Graciela Ramirez. 

Rodriguez understands the importance of children feeling success- 
ful in the primary grades. As he tells teachers in weekly staff meet- 
ings, 'The research says that future dropouts can be identifie y 
second grade. So when a child in kindergarten or first grade has a 
problem, we have to do something about it." 

"Doing something about it" can take many forms. Rodriguez may 
send a teacher to a child's home to find out why the child has been 
absent. He may say to a counselor. "That c' ild needs shoes. Let's 
see about getting a discount card trom the shoe store on the 
corner." He may send a sixth grader to serve as a peer tutor in 
mathematics for a second grader. He may suggest that a teacher try 
using the Montessori approach with a first grade child. "He never 
allows a child to go by the wayside." says Laura Schorr, a third grade 
teacher. 

Such strotig campus leadti -hip, according to effective schools 
research, plays an important role in student achievement. "He 
believes all children can learn, and he won t let you forget it." says 
Schorr. "He makes us feel excited about teaching." 
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Communications 



Goal 9 



Communications among all public education inierests will be STATE BOARD OF 
consistent* timelv, and el^'ective* EDUCATION GOAL 



9-1 ( ■.oininuiiicair siaii* rduraiioii policirs, iicrds, and prrlor- 
maiu r lo [\\v (ioviM iioi , ilir I.oijislauuv, siiuU'ius, pairnis, 
irac ht'is, srhool adminisiraiors, and \hc public, 

9-2 DtMoi ininr public pnrcpiioiis ot lot al s( hools and provide* 
coiupkMc and accurate iniortnaiion aboui dcwlopincnis 
and a( hicvcincnis in ihc public school nvsU'Ih, 



OBJECTIVES 



\K\ Kstablish an oliWiiw, inici^raicd tclccoininunicaiions 
sysicni, 

()-4 Reco^ni/c ouisiandini? achicvcnuMUs bv snidcnis, icaclicrs. 
administrators, parrnis, businesses, siaif, sdiools, and 
school disiricis. 
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STEPS TO MEET THE 
GOAl^ AND OBJECTIVES 

State-level Actions Should 



1 . Disseminate to the public complete and timely information 
about educational needs and accomplishments using a variety 
of means appropriate to each audience, including print, tele- 
communications, and presentations. Reports include the 
Academic Excellence Indicator System, annual performance 
reports, and legislative reports. Annual performance reports 
will reflect pertinent district characteristics, including size and 
wealth. 

2. Provide timely information on State Board of Education hear- 
ings and other actions so the public can respond. 

X Solicit public perceptions of e<lucaiional issues and quality and 
report results to the appropriate officials and agencies. 

4. Kxpand leleconmmnications sysiems, sites, and use. Steps 
include: 

a. Establish an information deliverv' system for exchange of 
many types of information, including text, images, and 
sound among ilu' Texas Education Agency. Regional 
Education Service Centers, districts, schools, and oihe; 
educational entities. Use the system for instructing students, 
training teachers, distributing materials, and u-ansmiuing 
data. 

b. Support public access to public education data and pro- 
mote its effective use. Provide improved software and 
applicaiion.s. expand user training and access, and develop 
standard reports and analyses. 

5. vSeleci for recognition schools or districts that display outstand- 
ing achievement according to specific criteria, including sui- 
dcni performance that exceeds n\asieiy of minimum skills. 



Districts and Schools Should 



1. Provi<sc complete, accurate, and timely information on local 
educational progress and needs to parents, taxpayers, and other 
citizens. 

2. Acquire and u.se teleconmumications sysiems and ser\ices. 
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3. Recogni/e achievemeni and comribuiions by siudems, teach- 
ers, admlnisiraiors, parents, businesses, and staff accoi ding to 
locally established criteria. 

4. Improve communication between local board members and 
school staft. 



1 . Stay informed about local educational needs and policies and Communities Should 
participate in improving education through such means as 

discussing issues with school boards, encouraging citizens to 
vote, and providing health and social services to students and 
f amilies who need them. 

2. Cooperate in developing electronic deliverv networks for use by 
schools, libraries, colleges, community .-rvice organizations, 
and other entities. 
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Students Use Telecommunications To Study Election 

In September 1988 seventh, eighth and ninth grade students in 
several Texas schools began learning about the upcoming national 
presidential election. Unlike students in previous years, however, 
their study involved the use ot telecommunications technologies 
and reached across state borders to classmates in North Carolina 
and Kentucky. Their learning activities integrated government and 
history with other curriculum areas such as English 3 computer 
literacy. For example, students in one school learned to use word 
processing software as part of an assignment on writing and editing 
a political speech and a campaign fundraxsing letter. 

The first week of October, students in each school sent an introduc- 
tory letter about their slate, city, and school to participating 
schools. They sent the letter on the Texas Education Agency's 
electronic network, called ^TEA-NET.'The letters stimulated the 
recipients to respond with other electronic letters that provided 
additional information about themselves and their schools. The 
second week students transmit! -ed lescavch articles about the 
election. The articles contains d Irxts about past presidential elec- 
tions, biographical data on tho andidates, and information about 
various related subjects such as the poll tax, women's voting rights, 
and the electoral college. WTien the articles arrived, teachers 
shared them with students and encouraged discussion. The Mon- 
day before the election, each school held a mock election. Students 
sent their results via electronic rriU to "election central,** where 
votes were tallied and posted on an electronic bulletin board. The 
results from the students* election came close to the national 
results. 

The teachers pronounced the project a success. They observed that 
students became more informed abouf national issues, gained 
knowledge about the influence of communications tnedia on 
elections, demonstrated the use of telecommunications equipment, 
and felt motivated to improve their word processing and writing 
skills. Instead of feeling confined to a textbook, students expanded 
the walls of their classrooms. They became active pai ticipants in 
their own learning about public affairs and their own understand- 
ing abont the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 
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Performance Measures 



ro MFAsuRE pr()(;ri:ss 

toward accomplishing iliis Lonfr^ 
H<W)re Hau. ihe Siaic Board ot 
Kducaiioii will look at the rcsulis 
obtained for cadi objective slated 
in the nine j^oals. However, with 
the emphasis on performance, 
the board has selected certain 
items that form a critical vard- 
siick of achievement. I hose items 
appear at rij^ht. 

/Viler establishing baseline data in 
1991. the board will record 
progress made in each suc ceed- 
ing year, hi addition to marking 
statewide progress, the board asks 
schools to measure their own 
performance at the local level. 



Academic Excellence Indicators 

Results on ihe Texas Assessmeni of Academic Skills, in particular: 

1. perceni of smdenis masiering all tests taken, and 

2. percent of students meeting board academic excellence sUndard 

Results on norm-referenced tests 

Results on the Texas Academic Skills Program tests, an assessment 
to determine whether college freshmen have the higher-level 
reading, writing, and mathematics skills ne**ded to perform college- 
level work 

Results on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and American 
College Test ^ACT), in particular: 

1 . average store, 

2. percent of graduating seniors taking the test, an*^! 

3. percent of students scoring above 1000 on SAT total and equiva- 
lent on A(^T 

Graduation rate 

Enrollmera in advanced courses 
Student attendance 
Dropotit nite 

Percent of students expected to graduate designated "advanced" or 
"advanced with honors" 



Post-graduate performance in the work place 

Quality of educaUonal achievement of ethnic groups within a 
campus 
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Goall , 

Achievement ofdisadvamuged students compared to t)ther students as measured bv the 

Academic Excellence Indicators 

Number ot disiricts coordinating or providing needed services, including child care, lu-alth 
care, or other social services 

Goal 2 

Promotion and retention rates 

Number of districts and schools that implement nontraditional programs or request waivers 
and use alternative programs, including extended school dav or vear. restructured middle 
schools, evening programs, and otl-cam[)us progi ams 
Rate of drug and alcohol abuse b\ school-age children 

Goal 3 

Average teacher salaries 

Level of teachers' satisfaction with the working enviroiuuent 
Minority and gender distribution of teachers and administrators 
Retention rate of beginning teachers 
Number of teachers on permit 

Goal 4 

Number of .schools implementing site-based decision making 
Number of high-performing and low-performing districts 

Goals 

Amount of revenues available for an adequate instructional program for all students and kn 
a qualitv program depending on local tax effort 
Percent of equalized revenues in the system 

Principal value of the Permaneiu School Fund aiul amuial rate t)f inc(mie deposited to the 
Available School Fund 

Goal 6 

Adult literacy rate in Texas 

Number of districts implementing parenting skills or comnuuiilv volunteer programs 
Goal 7 

Number t)f districts implementing business paruiership programs 
Goals 

Nimiber of districts aiul schools implemeiuing iu)ntraditional or iiuunative programs 
Goals 

Rate ofu.se of state teleconmmnications svstems 
Public perception of public ;'(lucaiion 
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National Goals for 
Education 



THE NATIONAL (iOVT.RNORS' ASSOCIATION (N(iA) adopted 
and Prt'sident Bush fiulorsod national ^oixh for education in 
Februai-v 1090. The N(iA further developed stale strategies to 
achieve the j^oals. The national goAh are slated below. 



Bv the vear 2000. all c hildren in Americ a will start school readv to 
learn. 

Bv the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. 

Bv the year 2000, .\merican students will leave grades four, eight, 
and twelve having demonstrated competencv over challenging 
subject matter including English, mathematics, science, historv'. 
and geography, and every .school in America will ensure that all 
students learn to use their minds well, so they mav be prepared for 
responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive employ- 
ment in our modern economy. 

By the vear 2000. U.S. students will be first in the world in math- 
ematics and science achievement. 

By the vear 2000. eveiy adult .Vmerican will be literate and will 
possess the knowledge and skills necessan- to compete in a global 
economv and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citi/.et\ship. 

By the vear 2000. even' school in .America will be f ree of drugs and 
\iolence and will offer a disciplined enviromnent conducive to 
learning. 



READINESS 



SCHOOL COMPLETION 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
AND CITIZENSHIP 



MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE 

ADULT LITERACY AND 
UFELONG LEARNING 



SAFE, DISCIPUNED, AND 
DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS 
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How This Plan Was 
Developed 



THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION has prepured the Long- 
Range Plan in response to 1) social and economic imperatives and 
2) state law. as specified in the Texas Education Code. Section 
1 1 .26 (h). The plan expands on the goals for public education 
established in law. Texas Education (^ode Section 2.01. and it 
revises and extends the board's first Long-Range Han, wliidi covered 
the period iyH(>1090. 

The plan appears at a time when the entire nation is building a 
consensus for improving tlie educational .svstem. Specilicallv, the 
nation's governors have adopted, and President Bush has en- 
dorsed, a set of national goals for education. Those goals address 
such issues as school readiness and graduation and, thus, are 
closely aligned witli the goals set for Texas. 

In developing the plan, the State Board's Committee on Long- 
Range Planning has sought the ideas and opinions of parents, 
business leaders, teachers, administrators, specialists, researchers, 
policy makers, and others through a sei ies of public liearings in 
July 1990. The committee has benefitted from the as.sistance of a 
:V>-niember advisory committee. 14 consultants, and representatives 
(»f state agencies and professional associations as well as staff of the 
Texas Education Agencv. 

In submitting this plan to the legislature, educators, and the people 
of Texas, the Stale Board of Education acknowledges that it must 
measure the progress made toward meeting the goals and objec- 
tives. Toward that end. the board has established a variety of perlbr- 
mance indicators to assess the education system as a whole. At the 
same time, however, the board recognizes that many factors affect 
children's performance, that schools must depend on their com- 
munities for .support, and that resources must be provided ad- 
equately and equitablv. .Vfter acquiring bench mark data in 1991, 
the board will assess progress even- year. 
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TEX.\S FDLCATION AC.KNCY 
STAFF ON THK 1.()N(,-RAN(;K 
PI AN FOR PL BLK; KDL CAFION 



(lonunissionri ol FdiuaiiDii 



Thomas Aiuiorson. Ji\ 

IiiiiM i-u ( '.i)inini.ssi(uu*r of F.diu atiou 



Dopuu ('.oiiiniissioiu is 



riionias K. AiidorsDn. |r, 
Opnaiioiis aii<l Sfiviies 



X'icloi ia BiM'^iii 

(aurii uluin ami Protcssioiial Di'wlDpnu'ni 

JavCuniininys 
Special P» ogranis 

l.vnii M. Moak 

RrsiMu li and Drve^lopiiuMM 

RubiMi Olivanv 

Att ii»(liiaiii>n aiulSi hool InipioMMUiMii 



Long-Range Plan Stall 



Iaiiii Mt)ak 

Dcpuiv (iDiiiinissioiuM toi* Rcsrau li and DcvtdopiiuMil 



Core Planning (iroup 



Maivin \*i»stdka 

.Vssisiant Coniniissionei* lor AssessnuMU 

Cvnthia N\ I.evinson 
l.ong-Range Planner 

Bill Seobie 

StafI Seiviees Assisiant 

Melodv Slrnis Phillips 
Adniinisirative Secretaiv 

l.vnn M, Moak 

Depntv Commissioner ior Resi^arch and Development 

Cri.ss Clondt McC'nller 

Director oi PUnmini^ (Coordination 

Manin Wselka 

Assistant Commissioner tor Assessment 

Cvnthia \'. I.evinson 
Long-Rangt» IManner 

Delia Ponipa ((ioal 1 ) 

Assistant Commissioner for Program Development 
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How This Plan Wa* Developed 



Lorov F. Psencik (CWnil 2) 
Director of General Educaiion 

Lynda Havnes ((ioal \^) 
Director of Teacher Education 

Walter Jordan-Da\is (doal 4) 

Director of the Eflective Schools Data Resource Tnil of the Division of 
Accreditation 

Madeltine Draeger Manigold ((ioal f)) 

Assistant Conunissioner for Special Programs Funding and Compliance 
Julian Shaddix ((loal 5) 

Assistant Conunissioner for School Administration 
Queniin Burnett ((ioal 3) 

Long-Range Planner for tlie Division of School Administration 

Jay Ciunmings (Coal ti) 

Depuiv Conunissit)ner for Special Programs 

Tonnnv Harris ((loal i^) 

Director of (Uiapier 2 Programs for the Di\ision of Compensatorw 
Bilingual/ Migrant Finiding and Compliance 

Victoria Pergin ((ioal 7) 

Depuiv Commissioner for Curricuhun and Professional Devel()p*neni 

Robert S. Patterson ((ioal 7) 

Director of Vocational Educaiion Programs 

Da\id Stamman ((ioal 8) 
Director of Program Evaluaiit)n 

(iarv Haselotr ((ioal 9) 

Educational Program Director ot Educational Technology 
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COMMISSIONER'S ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON THE 
l,ON(.-RANGE PIAN FOR 
PDBUCEDIKATION 



Susan Barnes, C^hair 

.\ssistam Dean of the College of Education 
Southwest Texas State Universii\* 



\'i(ke\ Hailev 

Teacher. Hawkins Independent School District 

Alice Brown (Deceased March 8. 1990) 
Teacher. Vsleta Independent School District 

VVT, Bi.ike 

.Manager. External Altairs. Southwestern iiell. Dallas 
AdeltaCallejo 

.Attorney. Callejo and Callejo, Dallas 
Bill CassdheriT 

Allen and .\llen Insurance, (loleniun 
Man- JtMU (icorge 

Educational Relations Chairnuuu I'exas P TA. Port Arthur 
Yolanda (ion/ales 

Teacher, (iorpus Christi Independent School District 
(iuv ( i. (iordcn 

Superintendent. Bnan Independent .School District 

Jose Roherio Juarez 

\*ice President. Lare(io Jiniior College 

Fred Kierstead. Jr. 

Director ot Futures Program. L'niversiiv olTIouston Clear l.ake 
E. C. Leslie 

Retired .Superintendent. I.uf)hock Independent .School District 

Rebhie I ev.is-McC iowen 
.Adolescent Therapisi. Houston 

.Sharon R. Long 

Principal. Union Hill Independent .School District 
Casper Mir 

.Ac countant. Mir. Fo\ and Rodriguez. Houston 
John Mitchell 

Teachei. l.ulkin ln<iep<Muient S( hool District 
Alice O'Brien 

School Board Member, Amarillo Independent ScliOiil District 
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Judy Priest 

Teacher, /Uief Independent School District 
Ajina Ramey 

Administrative Director. Child Development Division 
Scottish Rite Hospital. Dallas 

Bernadine Ramirez 

Teacher. Harlandale hidependent School District 
Joan Raymond 

Superintendent. Houston hidependeiu School District 
Jean Reeves 

Legal Administrator. Dallas 
I^rr\- Schimkowitsch 

.Assistant PrincipaK Beaumont Indepi iuicnt School District 
B\Ton P. Steele 

Superintendent. Schert/'Cibolo-rniversal Cilv Independent School 



Executive Director for Klementaiv lnsiruction-11. Spring Branrh 
Independent School District 

J. Wayne Stewart 

Manager. Corporate Computer Integrated Manufacturing Information 
Technolog>* (iroup. Texas histnunents. Piano 

Joe Tison 

Superintendent. Weatherfbrd hulependent School District 
jesse Trevino 

Jesse Trevino hisurance .\gency. McAllen 
Nadine Warren 

Teacher. Wichita Falls Independent School Distrit i 

I^wrence A. (Tonv) Wedig 

Teachen Northeast hidependent School District 

Robert B. Yowell 

Retired PrinripaK Dallas Independent School District 
Robei to Zamora 

Superintendent* l.ajova Independent School District 



District 



Judv Stevens 
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Quality. Equity, Accountalnlits: Ung-Range Plan for Public Educaiion, I991-li>95 



CONSULTANTS TO THE The ibllowing persons provided expert sessions tor the State Board of 

LONG-RANGE PLAN Education and the t:oinmisMoner\s Ad\iso!\^ Coininiiiee on the Long- 

Ran^t^ Plan for Public Education. 

Beverlv Anderson 
Restmrturifig (he Education System 

The State Rolr ill llduiatwnal Research (Noveinl)er 17, 1989) 
Assistam Executive Director 
Kducaiion Conunission ol the States 
Denver, Colorado 

Charles Ballinger 

Year-Rimnd I'.dncotwn (So\v\\\hvv 10. H)89) 
Executive Director 

National Association of \ear-Rouu<l Education 

Curriculiun Coordinator 

San Diepc^ i ountv Otlice of Education 

San Diego. California 

T. R. Bower 

Infant Dex'elofjment (October 20, WW.)) 
Professor 

Universiiv of Tt xas 
Dallas, Texas 

James {]\m) Bradford, jr. 
Year-Round Education (Novenil)er 10, H)S9) 
Superintendent 
Buena \ ista Citv Schools 
Buena Vista, \ n ginia 

Jack D. Foster 

Deregutation and Statnoide Educational Refonn ( ]u\\v 1990) 
Secretan- of Education and Humanities 
Kentuckv Ciovernor s (Cabinet 
Frankfurt, Kcnuickv 

Pascal (Pat) D. Forgioiu\ Jr. 

The Roles of a State Agency in Conductin^r Research ( lanuarv 12, 1990) 
Director of the Dixision of Research. Evaluation, and Assessment 
Connecticiu State Departmeiu of Education 
West Hartford. Connecticiu 

Rave Johns 

iloxver Eeanrers (()cu)ber 20, 19S9) 
President 

Center for Slower Learners 
Dallas, Texas 
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J. Howard Johnston 

Middle SchooU {Ociohiiv 12, 1989) 

Professor 

University of Cincinnati 
(.incinnati, Ohio 

Sharon Lynn Ka^an 

Early Childhood Education (March 9, 1990) 

Associate Director of the Bush C:enter in Child Devi lopment 

Yale Universit\' 

New Haven, Clonnecticut 

David Kirp 

Ihe Role of the State in the Era oj Deregulation (November 9, 1990) 
Professor 

Ciraduale School of Public Policy and 
Lecturer 
School of Law- 
University of California, Berkeley 

Rasanuna Nyberg 

Site-based Management 

Saturn Ihoject (November 10, 1989) 

Executive Director 

Bureau of Professionali/ation of the Dade Countv Schools 
Miami, Florida 

E. A. MacNaughton 

Early Childhood and Parenting Education (June 8, 1990) 

Psychologist 

Houston, Texas 

Paul Resta 

Educational Technology (Ocuyhvr \X 1989) 
Director of the Center for Technolog\- and Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuqueniue, New Mexico 

Rafael Valdivieso 

Poli(y Options jor Minority Children (july 13, 1990) 
Vice President for Policy and Research 
Hispanic Policy Development Project 
Washington, O.C. 
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CiMrt/in. l\(iHit)\ ArmoUaMits: l-<)nj{-RaiiRe Plan lor Ptiblk' Education. IWMWf) 



PUBLIC HEARINCnS 



Public lu*arings on Theh'uture of Public Educaimi wen* held al ihe folK)winR 



locations and dales lo solicit public opinion and reconimendalions on 
education and to solicit responses to a draft ol'the JMHg-Km:f(e Plan: 

Region 1 Kducanc)n Semcc ^ Miier 
Julv Uk 1990 
Edinburgh Texas 

Region l\' F.ducaiion Senic e (ieiuer 
julv 1(). 1990 
HousU)iK Texas 

Robert K. I.ee High Sc hool 
julv 17. 1990 
Tyler. l exas 

Region X Kduc ation Senice ('enter 

lulv '7. 1990 

Rii liai<lsoii. Texas 

Region XIII Kducation Ser\it i' (Ic'iiter 
julv 17. 1990 
Austin. Texas 

Region XIX T.dui aiion Seivice (ienter 
julv 1«, 1990 
Kl Paso, Texas 

Region XX Kdut aiion Serviii Center 

julv 19. 1990 

San Anionic). Texas 

Region X\'l Kducaiion Senic c* Ceiuer 
julv 19. 1990 
Aniarillo. Texas 

Region XVIU Kduc aiion Sc-ivic c* Center 
julv ^20, 1^.>90 
Midland. Tc»xas 
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How 1 hiJ Plan Was Developed 



Representatives of the following organizations re\iewecl and provided 
coniineiUar\' on the lj)ng-Hange Plan: 

Association of Texas Professional Educatt)rs 
Doug Rogers, Executive Director 

Conunissioner s Adusor)* Council on Regional Services 

Inter-Agency (Coordinating Council 

Texas Association of C^onununiiv vSchools 
Joe vSeale, Executive Director 

Texas Association of School Boards 
()rbr\' Holden. Executive Director 

Kerii^- Horn. Assistant Director of Governmental Relations 

Texas Association for the C*ifted and Talen;ed 
Connie Mcl.endon. Executive Director 

Texas Classroom Teachers Association 
Jeri Stone, Executive Director 

Texas Council of Administrators for Special Education 
Dennis Scott, President Elect 

Texas Elementary Principals and Supemsors Association 
Brad Duggan, Executive Director 

Texas PTA 

Rexine Howell, Legislative Action Chairman 

Texas Federation of Teachers, AFT/,\FL-CIO 
John Cole, President 

Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 

Bill Sanford, Assistant Commissioner, Division of University and 

Health Alfairs 
David W, Gardner, Director of Planning 



PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS AND STATE 
AGENCIES 
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COMPLIANCE STATEMENT 



TITLE VI, CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964; THE MODIFIED COURT ORDER, CIVIL ACTION 5281 . 
FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT. EASTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. TYLER DIVISION 

Reviews of local education agencies pertaining to compliance with Title VI Civil Rights Act of 1964 and with 
specific requirements of the Modified Cour* Ord^r. Civil Action No. 5281. Federal District Court. Eastern 
District of Texas. Tyler Division are conducted penodically by staff representatives of the Texas Education 
Agency. These reviews cover at laast the following policies and practices: 

(1) acceptance policies on student transfers from other school districts; 

(2) operation of school bus routes or runs on a non-segregated basis; 

(3) nondiscrimination in extracurricjiar activities and the use of school faciliiies; 

(4) nondiscriminatory practices in the hinng. assigning, promot ig. paying, demoting, reassigning, or 
dismissing of faculty and staff members who work with children; 

(5) enrollment and assignment of students without discrimination on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin; 

(6) nondiscriminatory practices relating to the use of a student's first language; and 

(7) evidence of published procedures for hearing complaints and grievances. 

In addition to conducting reviews, the Texas Education Agency staff representatives check complaint* of 
discrimination made uy a citizen or citizens residing in a school district where it is alleged discriminatory 
practices have occurred or are occurring. 

Where a violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act is found, the findings a.-e reported to the Office for Civil 
Rights. U.S. Department of Education. 

If there is a direct violation of the Court Order in Civil Action No. 5281 that cannot be cleared through negotia- 
tion, the sanctions required by the Court Order are applied. 

TITLE VII CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964; EXECUTIVE ORDERS 11246 AND 11375; TITLE iX, 
1973 EDUCATION AMENDMENTS; REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 AS AMENDED; 1974 
AMENDMENTS TO THE WAGE-HOUR LAW EXPANDING THE AGE DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1967; AND VIETNAM ERA VETERANS READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1972 AS AMENDED IN 1974. 

It is the policy of the Texas Education Agency to comply fully with the nondiscrimination provisions of all 
federal and state laws and regulations by assuring that no person shall be excluded from co"S.deratu3n or 
recruitment selection, appointment, training, promotion, retention, or any other personnel action, or be denied 
any benefits or participation in any programs or activities which it operates on the grounds of race, religion, 
color national origin, sex. handicap, age. or veterar^ status (except where age. sex. or handicap constitute 
a bona fide occupational qualification necessary to proper and efficient administration). The Texas Educa- 
tion Agency makes positive el^orts to employ and advance in employment all protected groups. 
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